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Tue discovery of gold in the south, and its exportation as an 
article of produce, have added new mens of wealth and enter- 
prise to the already vast resources of the United States. That 
so much treasure should so long have escaped observation, can 
be accounted for only by the fact that, the necessary supply of 
his wants leaves the occupant of new countries little time for 
the examination and analysis of the mineral kingdom. Enough, 
however, is known, of what is called the gold region, to prove 
it the richest and most extensive in the world. Gold must, 
therefore, hereafter be ranked as a staple of the country. In 
this light it may not be uninteresting to review the facts at pre- 
sent known, in relation to its development and probable effects 
upon the welfare of the country. 

The first gold discovered in the United States was found in 
180°, in the bottom of a small creek, called Meadow creek, 
which falls into a branch of the Pedee. It was discovered by 
a boy, who was shooting fishes. It appeared in masses, from 
small grains to a quarter of a hundred weight. The largest 
specimen weighed twenty-eight pounds, and when refined, lost 
but fifteen per cent. of its weight. This lump, at the rate gold 
dust sells at the mines, must have yielded the finder from 6 to 
7,000 dollars. From this time till 1807, the amount of gold 
received at the mint, was only eight hundred and four standard 
ounces, or $14,310 in value. From that period till 1820, the 
whole amount received was $39,300. It gradually increased till 
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1825, when the amount was $17,000 for that year—in 1826, 
$20,000—in 1827, $21,000—in 1828, $46,000. Till 1829, the 
gold, with the exception of some early specimens, had come ex- 
clusively from North Carolina. But, in that year it was received 
from Virginia and South Carolina, and in subsequent years 
from Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama. The whole amount 
received, during the last five years, is as follows. In 1829, 
$140,000; in 1830, $466,000; in 1831, $520,000; in 1832, 
$678,000; in 1833, $868,000. For 1834, estimated from the 
reports of the director of the mint, $1,150,000: being an aver- 
age increase of twenty-five per cent. per annum, with no rea- 
son for any diminution in that increase for many years to come. 
What may be the ultimate limit of production cannot be told; 
as it is probable many districts containing the precious metals, 
are yet unknown as such, and none of them are worked to the 
greatest extent. The richness of the veins in the gold forma- 
tion may be judged of, from the following remarks of a writer, 
in the Transactions of the Geological Society of Pennsylvania. 
‘The mines of the Brazils, the Gorgo Soco itself, cannot be 
compared with a vein known to the writer, as existing in the 
Uniied States. Specimens from Inora and California he has 
seen in Mexico, as also from El Oro and Angongeo; and from 
the north in Zecatecas and Chihuahua. They were indced 
interesting and beautiful, but not to be compared with those of 
the gold regions of the United States.’ A first-rate hand in 
North Carolina makes from ten to twelve pennyweights per 
day, and each pennyweight is worth from eighty-seven to ninety 
cents. This is divided, in an agreed proportion, between the 
proprietor and the workmen.* 

Of the amount actually produced by the mines, no criterion 
is furnished by that carried to the mint. Not only the silver- 
smiths in our country purchase it in every direction for jewelry, 
but large quantities are exported to Paris, and other capitals of 
Europe, where a steady and extensive market exists for bullion, 
to be wrought into plate and other manufactured articles. This 
branch of trade has increased in England more than twentyfold 
within thirty years, as shown by the taxes received on that arti- 
cle.} The manufacture of gold and silver together, amount in 
Europe to the enormous sum of $40,000,000 annually—of which 
England alone manufactures $23,000,000: a fact which demon- 


strates, that the march of luxury has been quite equal to the 
march of mind. 
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* Siliman’s Journal, vol. xiii. p. 202. 


+ Pebrer on the Taxation, Debt, and Capital of the British Empire. 
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The director of the mint supposes that, the gold brought to 
the mint is about one ha/f the whole product; but it is evident, 
from the remarks of scientific and intelligent observers, who 
have minutely examined the mines, that the quantity coined is 
in a much smaller proportion. The produce of the mines has 
been by them estimated at from three to six times the amount 
coined. Taking the former proportion, the whole product of 
1834 will be about $3,490,000; or nearly one-fourth the product 
of the world. 

Heretofore, gold has been exchanged, at the mint, at disad- 
vantage—the depositor being obliged to give pure for standard 
gold. A new law, however, has been enacted, by which he 
may receive its true value: a fact calculated greatly to increase 
the amount coined. Still large quantities must find their way 
to the markets of Europe in bars, as the manufacturers prefer 
the uncoined gold and pay higher for it. 

In respect to the localities of gold, it is said recently to have 
been discovered as far north as’ Lancaster county, Pennsylva- 
nia. The gold district of the south commences on the Rappa- 
hannoc, Spottsylvania, Virginia; thence, it extends into Louisa 
and Orange counties, and has been found in Buckingham, be- 
tween the James and Appomatox rivers. Descending south to 
North Carolina, it is found on the Yadkin, in the county of 
Rowan, and on through Cabarras and Mecklenburgh. Further 
west, it is discovered in Burke and Rutherford. Thence its 
course is through the upper part of South Carolina, till it enters 
the state of Georgia, in the county of Habersham. ‘* Crossing 
the Chestatee, it enters the Cherokee country, and passing the 
Etowah, pursues the same course till it is found again on the 
Coosa, in the Creek nation, Alabama.’ Thence it ascends, till 
it reaches Tennessee. It will be observed, that this region is 
east of, and not far from the Blue Ridge, the most eastern of the 
Appalachian range of mountains, throughout its whole extent. 
We are not geologists, and therefore incompetent to say what 
this uniformity of geographical position indicates in respect to 
future discoveries; but we should suppose that, analogy—since 
the extent of the gold region is already so great—would render 
its existence probable in the intermediate and similarly situated 
counties of the states already mentioned, and also in the same 
range continued through Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The gold occurs in what geologists call a primitive formation, 
granitic, &c.; and disappears when that disappears, towards 
the lower country. Where it is found in veins, their general 
direction is east and west, inclining about 40°. 

The gold is found in veins in the rocks, and also in auriferous 
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alluvial deposits; or the bottoms and sides of streams. The latter 
furnish, at present, the largest amount of bullion, because they 
are casiest worked, and require the least skill. 

The gold of the alluvial deposits is obtained, sometimes by the 
proprietors with slaves, sometimes by lessees of the land, and 
sometimes by simple laborers, who divide profits with the own- 
ers. The proportion allowed by the proprietor is one-half or 
two-thirds. Where the proprietor gets one-half, and the de- 
posits are rich, the profits are very large. At one of these 
deposits, in North Carolina, one hundred hands were employed 
per day, and the owner received from five to six hundred dol- 
lars per week. Three deposit mines of Georgia are said to 
have yielded $500,000 annually. These deposits in alluvial soil 
are worked by simply washing the earth till nothing is left but 
the gold and sand—after which the former is easily separated. 

The veins of gold, which are found in the fissures of the rocks 
generally, are regularly mined by incorporated companies. 
This, however, has only been the case within six years. In 
1828, no companies had been incorporated by North Carolina. 
At present the business is largely and efliciently carried on. 

The whole number of persons employed at the mines has 
been estimated at twenty thousand, and their state of demorali- 
zation extreme. At the deposits the laborers are of the lowest 
cast, and during the day are surrounded by wagons, &c. carry- 
ing liquor, provisions, &c.—a species of camp followers—who 
bring with them vice and improvidence. 

In a moral aspect, no benefit can be derived to our country 
from the discovery of mines. They have ever been the resort 
of those with whom cupidity is the ruling passion, and those 
whose dissolute habits have driven them from discreet society. 
To the region in which they are located, mines of precious 
metals have, universally, been the means of degradation and 
impoverishment. Fortunately for our country, it is too exten- 
sive to be greatly demoralized by influences, which, in that 
respect, are local to ane section of the country; while, on the 
other hand, the nation may hope to derive lasting benefits from 
the introduction of a new staple, and the increased means of 
creating a durable currency. 

To estimate properly the effect likely to be produced by the 
increased production of gold, we will consider, briefly, the 
amount of gold coined and the amount of specie currency. 

The principal sources of the gold product are South America, 
the United States, Siberia, Hungary, Sumatra, and Africa— 
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which furnish nearly in the following proportions, according to 
the estimate of Humboldt and other writers.* 


South America, - - - - - - - - - §11,000,000 
United States,- - - . - - - - = = 3,450,000 
Siberia, - - - - - - - +++ ses - 1,300,000 
Hungary, - - - - - - + +--+ = = 500,000 
Sumatra, - - - - = = - + += = = 350,000 





$16,600,000 

Africa also produces gold, but it is impossible to estimate how 
much, and is not supposed to add much to the above amount. 

Sriver is more extensively produced than gold. It is the 
product of Spain, Germany, France, England, Asia, and the 
Americas. Spain and Saxony were anciently the chief sources 
of this metal, for the supply of Europe. But those mines have 
become in a great measure barren, while the discovery of Ame- 
rica added a new depot of the precious metals, more abundant 
than that of all the world beside. 

Humboldt estimates the product of Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, at $32,500 nie pened, distributed as follows, viz: 


Mexico, - - - = = = = = $22,000,000 
Pere + es let ee © 6 me oye 5,660,000 
Buenos Ayres,- - - - - - - - «= 4,500,000 
NES, MMe 5 Hm ci cei > yet dat te 340,000 





$32,500,000 

It may be remarked, however, that the amount given, as the 
product of Mexico, does not correspond with the average amount 
coined, though it is less than the product of some years—espe- 
cially those immediately previous to the journey of Humboldt. 

The Mexican silver coinage is as follows, annually: 

For 1809, - - - - - - - - + = = $26,172,982 

For 1829, - eo - - - = 11,787,133 

Average coinage for twenty years, $11,014,435, annually. 

In estimating the amount of silver bullion, something must be 
added to the amount coined; so that the total amount of $32, 
000,000 for the Americas, is not, probably, too great. 

The amount produced in Europe and Asia is about one-tenth 
of this; or $3,200,000. 

Total silver product of the world, - - - $35,200,000 
Add to this the gold product, - - - - - 16,600,000 





Total product of gold and silver for the world, $51,800,000 
This is, doubtless, not exact; but nearly the true amount. 


* Cleveland’s Mineralogy. 
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The first question naturally asked, when such an immense 
amount is annually produced, and the gold product is doubling, 
is, why does not the specie currency as rapidly increase? Gold 
and silver are durable metals, and lose little by frietion and 
decay—specie will soon be the only currency, and paper abol- 
ished. The answer to this very natural position is contained in 
a fact we have already stated—that the manufacture of gold 
and silver demands annually $40,000,000. If we deduct this 
from the total product given above, we shall have $11,800,000 
annually to supply the wants of the currency. When we con- 
sider the amount of specie already in existence—the probable 
loss—the extension of commerce, and the increase of population, 
and, more than all, the advance of luxury, following in the train 
of refined civilization—there is little reason to believe the spe- 
cie currency will be relatively increased. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose it necessary. All currency, whether specie 
or paper, is but an algebraic sign for value, and bills of ex- 
change have, long since, become the notation of commerce. 
When banks fail to pay specie for their notes, it is not the want 
of specie, which creates the difficulty—but the want of means 
valuable in society, wherewith to purchase it. The bank, 
which has property of exchangeable value, never wants means 
to meet its notes; and, it has been remarked with great force, 
that the largest banking institutions have never discounted 
more freely than when they had least specie in their vaults. 
They then discounted upon the credit and confidence of com- 
munity in their means of payment; while, in times of distress, 
they are obliged to hoard their specie, to meet a contrary state 
of things. Thus the bank of the United States loaned, in 1832, 
$70,000,000 upon half the specie upon which it now loans 
$50,000,000; still, it is admitted that, a large amount of specie 
must ever be kept, at least by banks, as a means of withdrawing 
their notes, without the necessity of a difficult and circuitous 
exchange. Indeed, the specie now in use, large as is the 
amount, does little more than this. The soundest banks do not 
deem it necessary to keep more than one-third their circulation 
in specie; while the greater number keep nothing like that 
proportion. 

The amount of specie extant, we cannot determine, but, we 
may approximate that held by the two greatest commercial 
nations of the world, England and the United States. 


England holds* - - + = = = - = §$180,000,000 
Of which, the bankholds - - - - - 44,000,000 


* Pebrer on the Debt and Taxation of England. 
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The United States holdabout - - - - $35,000,000 
Of which, the bank of the United States holds 15,000,000 
Thus these two nations hold about §$215,000,000. But, of 

this amount, very little, it is well known, goes into active cireu- 

lation; it is rather a contingent fund, held by banking institu- 
tions to meet the occasional necessity of curtailment in their 
notes. 

When we consider, then, that the amount of bullion coined 
and carried into circulation, is only about one-fifth of the whole 
product of the mines—that of this, the greater part is confined 
to the vaults of the bank, and that the proportion of specie, to 
paper circulation, is scarcely one to three—there is no real 
foundation to suppose, that the increase of gold will add greatly 
to the amount in circulation, or increase the facilities of ex- 
change. 

There is, however, another point of view, in which the pos- 
session of gold mines may be beneficial to the country. Every 
article of commerce, the product of the soil, whether grain or 
gold, adds relatively to the wealth of the nation, by affording 
the means of disposing of its surplus products. The exporta- 
tion of $5,000,000 of gold—the product of the country, and 
not bought from foreigners—is in no way different from the 
exportation of $5,000,000 of wheat. They are both the harvest 
of the season, sold at their market value, and not taken from 
the wants of the country; if they were, they would not be ex- 
ported. The product of the gold mines, then, is a new staple 
of the country, and like the same value in cotton, tobacco, or 
wheat, adds to the resources and the wealth of the nation. 

The legislation of congress upon the subject of gold coining, 
is embraced in two acts of the recent session; one reducing 
the standard of gold coinage, so as apparently to meet the legal 
equivalent of silver, viz: ten dollars for an eagle; and the other 
making foreign gold coins current, and regulating the rates at 
which they shall be received by weight. The former law is 
based upon the fact, that our gold coins had risen to seven or 
eight per cent. above par, and consequently, were driven out of 
the currency. The latter was passed to make a large amount 
of foreign gold coin, brought to this country by emigrants, cur- 
rent here. Both acts,as matters of public policy, are founded 
upon the idea, that a gold currency is the best, and, that the 
recently discovered mines will enable us to keep up such a 
currency. 

With respect to the last position—that our gold mines will 
enable us to keep up a specie currency—we have already seen, 
that in all probability, the gold product of this country will be 
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equal, in amount, to the far-famed harvest of Potosi; yet, we 
have also seen, that four-fifths of the specie product of the world, 
is absorbed by manufactures, and that this manufacture is in- 
creasing with increasing luxury. The commerce, business, and 
stock exchange of nations are also increasing, even beyond the 
increase of population. Hence, the increase of gold would do 
little towards supplying the demands of the currency. 

If a specie currency cannot be established, it is scarcely neces- 
sary toinquire whether it be the best. _ It is sufficiently obvious, 
however, that for many purposes, it is not the best. For ex- 
ample, when it becomes necessary to transmit sums of money, 
to any considerable amount, from place to place, no one would 
pretend to carry or send specie. They would send a bank 
note of the necessary value, a post note, or a bill of exchange. 
Again, the money used in daily transactions, when above a 
small amount, is far more convenient in the form of notes. It 
is then, only in small change, to prevent the destruction of small 
notes—a great tax upon community—that specie is valuable, 
as currency. Its principal office, is to supply this small change, 
and as the most convenient article—to act, as a deposit of value, 
in the vaults of banking institutions. 

With respect to gold—its advantage over silver, as a pocket 
coin—is not very apparent. The five-dollar piece, is about the 
size of a quarter dollar; hence, a smaller coin could not be used 
without hazard of constant loss. Yet, it is under this, that the 
great mass of circulating coin is found, and is needed; above 
that size, but little is wanted, except those large amounts, 
which can better be used in the form of notes. 

The law, reducing the standard of American gold coin, has, 
however, its propriety and value. The Mint was established 
to enable the United States to have their specie currency, both 
gold and silver, in their own coinage. The standard of gold 
coin, however, being higher than that of other countries, but 
little gold was coined, and that soon disappeared. Gold coin 
became totally extinct in common intercourse, and the mint, as 
to that,asinecure. It was certainly desirable, that some of our 
native gold should be coined at home, and that when coined it 
should remain there. To some extent, this will be accomplished 
by the new law; but another question at once arises: If gold 
be increased, will not silver be diminished? No government, 
we apprehend, however omnipotent in other respects, has been 
able to make the exchangeable value of two articles of com- 
merce, permanent and immutable. If this be the case, then 
silver and gold cannot long remain, in large quantities, current 
together. In England, gold greatly predominates: in this 
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country silver. ‘Time and experience will determine whether 
this state of things shall continue. E. D. Me 







THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY MRS. HENTZ,. 

































I was travelling merrily along, in a snug, green sleigh, wrap- 
ped in buffalo skins, rejoicing in the prospect of a comfortable 
night’s rest, in the still village which I saw peeping over the hill 
I was just ascending. It was a clear, cold, bracing winter's _ 
The ground was covered with spotless, shining snow, that made 
the eyes ache from its intense whiteness, and the air had those 
little, bright, cutting particles of frost, that glance like a razor 
across the nose and chin. 

‘How charmingly I shall sleep to-night) said I to myself, 
nodding in fancy, at the very thought,‘ when I reach that hos- 
pitable looking inn, whose sign-post creaks so invitingly in the 
wind. How refreshing a hot cup of coffee, and light, smoking 
muflins will taste, after riding so far in the sharp, hungry air! 
Regaling myself with this vision of anticipated comfort, I suf- 
fered the reins to hang a little too loosely: my horse, who was 
probably indulging in his reveries of oats, and hay, and a warm 
crib, made a kind of off-hand, sliding step, and with a most in- 
voluntary jump, I vaulted at once into a bed of a very different 
nature from the one upon which my imagination was dwelling. 
It was sometime before I recovered from the stunning effects of 
my extemporancous agility; but when I rose and shook off the 
snow-flakes from my great coat, I heard the sound of my horse’s 
bells at a respectable distance; and I had to walk speedily, and 
limpingly too, to the next tavern, before whose door I intended 
to have made such a triumphant flourish. There, I arrived at 
the mortifying conviction, that my sleigh was broken, that my 
horse had run, head first, against the shaft of another sleigh, 
and wounded himself in such a manner that I should probably 
be detained several days on my journey. I felt quite stiff and 
lame the next day, but my landlady—who was a good little 
bustling woman, walking about so briskly that the border of 
her cap blew back and lay flat on her head as she moved— . 
gave me so many warm lotions and doses, that towards evening, 
I felt asif I had recovered my wonted activity. She advised 
me not to leave the room that day, ‘as it would be a thousand 
pities, if I cotched cold, after such a marciful deliverance.’ 
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The scene from abroad was too tempting, however, for my phi- 
losophy. They may rave about the beauties of a moonlight 
night in summer—a night of shadows, bloom, and flowers; 
singing birds and singing rills—but it cannot be compared to 
the one I then gazed upon—it was so dazzlingly bright!—the 
virgin snow looked so calm and holy in the clear light that 
mantled it! The first idea it suggested, was a solemn one. It 
lay so cold and still, it reminded me of the windingsheet of 
nature, till the almost supernatural radiance that sparkled from 
its surface, recalled to the imagination those spotless robes of 
glory, which are described as the future garments of the right- 
eous. I stood with my arms meditatingly folded, absorbed in 
these reflections, till the stars twinkled so kindly, with such 
sweet, beckoning lustre, I could not resist the temptation of 
going abroad. I rambled awhile down the street, when catch- 
ing the echo of a gay laugh, and an occasional jovial shout, on 
the cold, still air, I turned in the direction of the sound, and 
soon found myself near a boisterous, busy little group, who 
were engaged in the delightful amusement of sliding down 
hill. I did not wish to disturb their gaiety, and stopping in the 
shade of a high stone wall, close to the spot, watched them as 
they stood on the brow of the slope, preparing to make the 
grand descent. There were girls and boys without hats, or 
bonnets, or cloaks—their cheeks looking so rosy and their eyes 
so bright, it made your own wink to look at them. About half 
a dozen little girls were wedged closely together on a hand-sled, 
the handle of which was turned back and held by one who sat 
in the middle, in the capacity of charioteersman, and one who 
sat on the right hand, held a stick, which she occasionally stuck 
in the snow to pilot them on their way. There was one girl, 
taller and larger than the rest, who seemed to take a kind of 
superintendence of the band. I never saw such a personifica- 
tion of health, bloom, and rustic beauty. Her hair, which was 
perfectly black, hung about her shoulders, as if she had just 
shaken out a confining comb; her face was lighted up with 
such a living glow of animation, it made one feel a sensation of 
warmth and comfort to gaze on her; and then her blithe voice 
rung so musically on the ear, it gave the heart a quicker, glad- 
der bound to hearit. Just as they were about to start on their 
downward career, there came a dismal screeching from a 
neighboring farm-yard, that jarred most discordantly with the 
merriment of the scene. ‘Oh! said one of the little girls, in a 
doleful tone, ‘the poor hens and chickens! What a dreadful, 
cruel thing it is, to kill em so for Thanksgiving—just, too, as 
they get nicely to roosting! I won’t touch a bit of chicken-pie 
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to-morrow—you see if Ido.’ *Do hear her!’ started half a 
dozen at once; ‘she shan’t have any Thanksgiving, shall she? 
And don’t you pity the pumpkins, and the apples, and cranber- 
ries, Mary? And don’t you think it hurts them to be cut, and 
pared, and stemmed!’ Here the voices were drowned in peals 
of superior laughter. * Never mind, little Mary,’ interrupted 
the kind, glad accents of the elder girl—‘I love you all the 
better for being pitiful, and so they all do, if they do laugh at 
you.’ I gathered from this childish, but moral discourse, that 
the next day was to be Thanksgiving—that good, old-fashioned 
New England festival, and was exceedingly pleased at the idea 
of witnessing the hilarity of the village, on so interesting an 
anniversary. I recollected that I had seen, or rather heard, 
most marvellous preparations going on at the inn, pounding, 
and stirring, and rolling, and beating, and chopping, and vari- 
ous other mysterious sounds. 

Now, off they go—faster and faster—the little sled glides 
like a fairy boat over a moonlit wave: now it shoots like a fall- 
ing star near the foot of the hill. A shout from above——but, 
alas! a cry of distress from below! The triumphal vehicle was 
overturned, and the compassionate little Mary taken up writh- 
ing with pain. ‘ Poor, dear Mary!’ exclaimed the pretty, black- 
eyed Jassie, bending anxiously over her. *‘ What is the matter?’ 
‘Oh, I don’t know, answered the poor child; * but it hurts so 
bad! Grieved at the accident that had checked their innocent 
glee, | immediately offered my services to carry the little sufferer 
wherever they should direct, an offer which was accepted with 
readiness and gratitude. Fearing she had broken a limb, I 
bore her with great tenderness and care to her father’s house, 
which was indicated by her elder sister, the pretty girl I admired 
somuch. It is unnecessary to dwell on the commotion of the 
family, upon the sudden entrance of a stranger under such cir- 
cumstances. Every body knows what a bustle is. Let those 
who love such scenes, seek for a description elsewhere. I wish 
to say a few words of the good doctor of the village, who spee- 
dily arrived—a man, who ‘take him all in all, we ne’er shall 
look upon his like again.’ He was dressed in a long, white, 
tight-bodied greatcoat—a broad-brimmed white hat, with a pair 
of hage saddlebags on his Jeft arm, and a pair of huge spectacles 
approaching the extremity of a long, thin, nese. He walked 
directly towards the table, without looking to the right or left; 
took off his hat, laid down his saddlebags, hemmed—then 
walked straight to the fire, sat down, and looked wisely into it, 
with his long hands resting on his knees. ‘Oh, doctor!’ said 
the anxious mother, ‘do look at the poor child and see what is 
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the matter.’ ‘I'll pass my judgment directly,’ said he, weigh- 
ing his words as he uttered them. At last, after a great man 
preliminaries, he ‘ passed his judgment,’ that the child had dis- 
located her collar‘ bone—set it with greater expedition than I 
expected, resumed his saddlebags and hat, and walked directl 
out of the house, without looking to the right or left. Surely, 
if ever mortal man pursued a steady, undeviating course in the 
line of duty, it was doctor M. And never was mortal man 
more venerated for wisdom and skill. It was almost believed 
he held the issues of life and death in his hands, and his ‘judg- 
ments’ were never disputed. It is strange there are so many 
inveterate talkers in the world, when a few words, slowly 
uttered, invariably establish a reputation for superior sagacity. 
Let me do justice to the good doctor, before I leave him. They 
said, when once you penetrated the hard, cocoa-nut shell of 
his manners, you met the sweet flow of the milk of human 
kindness, warm from the best of human hearts. 

The family were so grateful for my attention, that they in- 
vited me to come and partake of a Thanksgiving dinner with 
them—an invitation I gladly accepted, especially,as Lucy, my 
black-eyed favorite was the elder daughter of the household, 
and backed the request with a glance, that flashed as brightly 
over me, as the pine-knot blaze that was glowing in the chimney. 

Thanksgiving morning dawned—clear, dazzling, and cold. 
The sun came forth like a bridegroom from the east, uncon- 
scious of the slaughtered victims, whose heads lay reeking in 
the poultry-yard unconscious of his unpitying beams. Thanks- 
giving day! What‘ volumes of meaning’ in that little phrase! 
A day when man makes a covenant of gratitude with his Maker 
for the free bounties of the year; when the fragrant incense of 
the heart rises up warm and fresh, akove earth’s cold, wintry 
mantle, sweeter than the aroma of summer flowers, and mingles 
with the odors of Paradise! I went that morning to the village 
church—a plain, modest building, distinguished by a tall, white 
spire, that arrested the first and last glances of the magnificent 
eye of the universe. The village pastor—what endearing 
associations cluster around that name!—stood in the act of 
prayer, as | entered: I caught the sound of his voice, and it 
filled me with venerating sensations. It had that deep, full, 
organ sound, which breathes so eloquently of soul; and as it 
rose with the fervor of his feelings, and rolled through the arch 
of the simple, but heaven-dedicated walls, I felt my spirit as 
irresistibly borne along on those waves of sound, towards the 
ocean of eternity, as the fallen leaf upon the billowy sea. I 
never heard such a voice in my life. ‘How,’ thought I, gazing 
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in wonder on his evangelical face, pale, but illumined with the 
glow of devotion— how came sucha manhere? Towards 
the close of the prayer, the deep, majestic tones of adoration 
and praise gradually lowered to the softer accents of humility 
and love. He sat down; there was a hush, as if the Spirit of 
God had descended and was brooding over the abysses of the 
human heart. I wish I were not limited toa sketch, that I 
might dwell long on’ this meek, richly-gifted aposile of our 
divine religion. Never before, had christianity seemed to me 
so lovely and august. His sermon was the most eloquent I ever 
heard—fraught with glowing images, with earnest, affecting, 
and energetic exhortations. I felt as if I had been a monster 
of ingratitude, and I made a vow to myself, to live hereafter a 
wiser and a better man. 1 fear you will think I did not fulfil 
my vow, when I pass the succeeding scenes. Yes, I must de- 
scend from the holy mount of prayer and praise, to the simple, 


heart-felt socialities of a village life. Imagine me then seated ° 


at a long table, covered with spotless linen and groaning with 
unutterable comforts, and around that table three generations 
gathered. ‘ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.’ There sat the grandfather and grandmother, their 
brows whitened with the harvest of life, ready to be gathered 
into the heavenly garner: then the respectable farmer and 
matron, the heads of the household, in the quietude of con- 
scious Competency and domestic happiness; then the children, 
from my pretty Lucy, down to a little, chubby, golden-haired, 
blue-eyed thing that peeped from her grandfather’s knee, like 
a violet froma snow bank. The old man raised his feeble hand 
and every head was bowed, as with a palsied, diflicult voice, he 
called down a blessing on the bounteous board. Even the 
infant on his knee, clasped its little hands, and looked rever- 
ently in its grandfather’s face, as if it were conscious it had 
something to. do with heaven. After a decent pause, the busi- 
ness of gratitude commenced. ‘The roasted turkey—the lord of 
the table; the chickens, roast beef, chicken-pie, with its circum- 
volutions of paste, salient angles, and loopholes, were first to be 
demolished, with the accompanying vegetables and relishes, 
the bright green pickles, garnished with the scarlet barberries. 
Then came the plum-puddings, and mince-pies, and apples, and 
custard, and cranberry-tarts; and pumpkin-pudding, and ap- 
ple-custard: and it would have been considered the height of 
ingratitude to have refused one of these dainties. A triangu- 
lar piece of each pie was put upon a plate, till they made a 
perfect wheel of party-colored spokes. Lucy sat by my side 
and received my gallant compliments, with a mingled bashful- 
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ness and roguery of expression, which was completely bewitch- 
ing to me. I was what they called a genteel, goodlooking 
young man, and had a tolerable good opinion of my own pow- 
ers of pleasing. I thought there could be no possible harm in 
flirting a little with the pretty rustic. I was incited to this, by 
the evident discomposure of a youth, who sat on the opposite 
side of the table, whose countenance presented the oddest 
mixture of displeasure, fear, and shamefacedness I ever wit- 
nessed. He had really a fine face, but it was so disguised by 
these different expressions, it had something inexpressibly ludi- 
crous init. He sat at a distance from the table, with his feet 
on the rounds of the chair, so that he was obliged to reach for- 
ward his head and arms most lengtheningly; and he kept his 
eyes fixed so ruefully, yet indignantly on Lucy and myself, that 
he could not find the right path from his plate to his mouth. 
Lucy seemed saucily to enjoy his awkwardness and confusion, 
and true to her sex, triumphed in her power. At last, seeing 
that he had laid down his knife and fork, over his untouched 
pie, she asked with real interest and kindness of tone, 

‘William, why don’t you eat? I am afraid you are sick.’ 

*] havn’t got any appetite,’ said he, huskily. 

‘ You’ve lost it very suddenly,’ said she, archly. 

At this, he cast at me a glance of dim fierceness, so irresisti- 
bly comical, | had recourse to a convenient fit of coughing, to 
hide the rising laugh. Lucy caught the infection, and unable 
to resist the impulse, laughed outright. The poor fellow started 
on his feet, set back his chair, with a tremendous noise, snatched 
up his hat, and marched directly out of the room. 

‘Oh, Lucy, what have you done!’ said her mother, reproach- 
fully. 

‘Lucy, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! uttered her 
rougher father. 

I looked at Lucy. Her face was the color of crimson, and 
an expression of alarm struggled with her scarcely conquered 
mirth. I began to think I had carried matters a little too far, 
and that Lucy was rather too much of a coquette. I was sorry 
for the pain I had given his honest heart, and for the confusion 
into which I had thrown the good people. She was evidently 
ashamed of having me suppose that he had any right to be dis- 
pleased, and put up her pretty lip, and said she was sure she did 
not care: ‘he was nothing to her—he had no business to look 
so funny.’ My thoughts were diverted into a new channel, by 
a side conversation which was going on by the couch of little 
Mary (which was nicely made up in a corner of the room, within 
full view of the dainties of the day) between her and a cousin of 
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the same age, upon the comparative merits of the different pies 
their mothers had made, their superior quality and quantity. 
At last the dispute became very warm—their tones grew angry, 
and every little sentence began with ‘I say.’ 

What a lesson might the proud wrestlers in the great arena of 
life take from these Lilliputian disputants! They rested their 
claims to superiority upon the majority of pies made in their 
households, and each pie, in their eyes, was of more value and 
importance than the star of the legion of honor. It may seem 
a trifling theme; but many a time since that hour, when I have 
heard the high and mighty, in mind and name, contend for the 
poor straws of earthly distinction, I have thought of the eager, 
positive, triumphant assertion, * my mother made the most pies.’ 

To return to my rustic coquette. As evening approached, 
her vivacity was rather upon the wane: she cast restless glances 
towards the door: at the sound of the merry jingling bells she 
ran to the windows, and looked earnestly out, as if looking for 
something, whose coming she watched in vain. ‘He won’t 
come, Lucy,’ whispered her sister to her. ‘I don’t believe he 
will ever come near you again. You can’t go to the ball.’ ‘1 
don’t care,’ answered Lucy; but as she turned away, I saw tears 
gathering in her bright eyes, which belied the indifference of 
her words. I understood at once the ‘state of the case. This 
awkward youth was probably a sweetheart of hers, who when 
free from the demon spell of jealousy, was very likely a glass of 
fashion to the village dandies. There was to be a Thanksgiving 
ball, and he was to have been her partner. In a paroxysm of jeal- 
ousy he had left her in the lurch; and the prettiest lassie in the 
country was doomed to the penalty of staying at home, because 
she could not get her beau! 

This would never do. As I had been the bane, I resolved 
to act the part of the antidote. I managed to introduce the sub- 
ject of the ball; said there was nothing in the world I should be 
so much pleased to witness, and if she would allow me the honor 
of attending her there, I should be extremely happy, &c. &c. 
Her countenance became radiant with animation. From what 
bitter mortification I had saved her! What a noble revenge 
would she inflict on her plebeian swain! 

I have not leisure to tell the hows—the whys——the where- 
fores, and wherebys—we are in the ball room, on Thanksgiving 
eve—a New England ball room. Ifa son or daughter of the 
land of pilgrims should read this sketch, who has ever been so 
blest as to witness such a scene, they behold it at this moment in 
their mind’s eye. Scrape go the fiddles—pat go the feet—the 
girls all in pure, simple white, with here and there a gay rib- 
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bon and fluttering flower, scamper down the dance: the young, 
with stiff, starched collars, and shining metal] buttons,and heavy * 
heels, foot it briskly after. 

The floor has a noble spring, and those who are sitting round, 
spectators of the exhilarated actors, feel their feet keeping time 
involuntarily and their heads nodding, before they know what 
they are doing. What would my patrician friends have said to 
see me cutting the pigeon-wing, and taking the double-shufile 
with the superfluous animation that I exercised that evening! 
Yet I would not have been ashamed of my sweet partner even 
in the heart of the metropolis. She did look lovely. To be sure, 
her sleeves were not twice as large as her body—her shoulders 
were where nature placed them—and, worse than all, she 
wore round-toed shoes! But her robe was as white as the snow 
on which the moon-beams shone, and her face as blooming as 
the red rose that decorated her brow. I was really half in love 
with her, and I rattled more nonsense in her ear than her unso- 
phisticated imagination ever dreamed of. Her vanity was 
greatly excited, for I was the gentleman of the party, and the 
young girls looked upon her conquest with envy—that mildew 
which falls on the sweet blossom of the valley as well as the ex- 
otic of the greenhouse. At length the tide of youthful spirits 
began to ebb: the bounding step softened down into a kind of 
weary slide: the lights looked dim, and a sleepy cloud floated 
over the young, starry eyes shining around me. Lucy never 
opened her lips while I was escorting her home. She seemed 
to be communing with her own conscience, which probably 
gave her some remorseful twinges and regretful pangs. For my 
own part, the excitement of the occasion being over, I felt a lit- 
tle sheepish for the part I had taken. 

The next morning, every thing being ready for my departure, 
I called to bid farewell to Lucy, with the commendable resolu- 
tion of speaking to her frankly on the subject of her jealous love, 
and recommending to her reconciliation and forgiveness. I 
found her with an open letter in her lap, the living carnations 
of her cheeks all withered and pale, and tears that seemed 
wrung by agony, streaming from her late glad eyes. 

*'W hat has happened, Lucy’ said I, trembling with indefinite 
apprehension. She tried to speak, but could not; and then put 
the letter into my hand. I read it, and wished I had been shot. 
I will transcribe it as faithfully as my memory allows, and I 
think remember every word of it, for it seemed stamped upon 
my mind as with a redhot iron. 

‘Dear Lucy—I’m going away—a great way off—and I 
don’t want to go without letting you know that I forgive you 
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the wrong you ’ve done me. Oh, Lucy! if you only knew how 
it cut me to the heart, when you laughed at and made game of 
me, before that fine new sweetheart of yours, you never would 
have done it; for he never can Jove you as well as I have done; 
for he’s known you but a day as *twere, and I—we’ve known 
each other from children, and I ’ve loved you better than any 
thing else in the world ever since I knew how. I’m going to 
sea, to sail on the great waters, and perhaps I may make my 
grave in them; for I don’t feel as if I had any thing to live for 
now. I always had a kind of longing for the sea; but I hated 
to leave you behind. It’s no matter now. If I thought you’d 
be sorry, I think I’d be willing to die. Good b’ye, Lucy,—I 
hope you'll be happy as long as you live. No more at present 
from your faithful Wii.’ 

Thus ran poor William’s letter. Oh, what mischief had my 
idle vanity wrought! What would I not have given to have 
blotted out the record of one thoughtless hour! The angel of con- 
sideration had whipped the offending spirit of coquetry from her 
bosom. The memory of his early love and devotion—his integ- 
rity and truth—came back upon her with the fragrance and 
freshness of the opening spring. Then the thought of the cold 
dark waters to which she had driven him—of his finding there an 
untimely grave—and his injured ghost coming and a 
beside her bed at the midnight hour, and crying—‘ Oh, crue 
Lucy —!’ I read all this in her wobegone face; and penetrated 
with remorse, I took her hand, and said with a manly feeling, 
which I think did me honor— Lucy, I am sorry for you from the 
bottom of my heart. I amalone to blame. Your William will 
come back again—I am sure he will—and if he does not—by 
Heaven! I wiil marry you myself! Yes, I am going a long 
journey—perhaps I too, must cross the ocean; but I shall return 
in two years, if my life is spared; and then, if you are willing, 
my pretty Lucy, I’ll marry you, and cherish you tenderly as 
long as I live.’ 

‘You are very, very kind,’ sobbed Lucy, ‘and I like you very 
much—but I’d rather have William, after all.’ 

Oh, simple and unadulterated nature! how eloquent thou art! 
Art never taught its polished votaries a sentence more beauti- 
fully impressive, than this spontaneous expression of truth and 
sensibility! 

Let us suppose two years and a little more are passed—that 
spring has covered the hill side with green, and the valley with 
bloom. It was this sweet season when I again stopped at the 
village where I had spent the memorable Thanksgiving day. 
It was Sunday. Every thing was perfectly still: even my bust- 
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ling little landlady had gone to meeting without asking a single 
question. I brushed the dust from my garment, and took the 
path to the white church, that now contrasted beautifully with 
the velvet common on which it was built. 1 entered: again I 
heard those deep, adoring aecents, which had once before 
thrilled through my very soul: again J looked on the benign 
countenance of the servant of God, still bearing the sacred im- 
press of his celestial embassy. I looked round. My eyes rested 
upon a pew not far from the pulpit, and they wandered no more. 
I felt as if a mountain were removed from my heart. Lucy was 
there, more beautiful than ever: her fair brow turned thought- 
fully upwards, and a sweet, subdued expression diffused over 
her whole sunny face; and William was by her side, in the dig- 
nity of manhood, and no longer under the dominion of a with- 
ering passion, looked not unworthy of his blooming bride. As 
soon as the service was over, I stood in the broad aisle, waiting 
for them to pass out. My heart throbbed quicker as they ap- 
proached with that sober, decent pace, which becomes those 
who are leaving the temple of the Most High. At length she 
raised her downcast eye, and it fell upon my face: a glow, like 
the morning, overspread her own. 

‘Oh! sir, said she, after the first heartfelt greeting was over, 
‘Iam so happy now! William has come back, you see, and’— 
* And you are married, added I, taking up her hesitating speech. 
William blushed, and turned upon her a look of such pride and 
affection, I almost envied him. I have had many a joyous hour, 
but never have I felt so exquisitely happy as in the conviction 
that moment brought me, that the honest, loving hearts, my 
folly had severed, were again united in those holy bands, which 
God having formed, were never more to be lightly sundvred! 





THE BROKEN PRISM. 


A sos shook the bosom of the infant boy, as the zephyr shakes 
a leaf; and sorrow had come over his beaming face, as the 
mist before a star. A tear lay below his full dark eye; and a 
bright crimson drop tipped his smail white finger. The spark- 
ling fragments of the broken prism clinked in his frock-shirt, as 
he held it by its hem in his left hand; and, putting forth the 
other with a look of horror at the blood, ran to seek his mother, 
and piteously cried— 
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* Mother! mother! take away this blood, and join my broken 
plaything! Mend it—or I cannot cast colors round the room, 
nor make pieces of the rainbow any more. I staid where you 
bade me. I sat upon the carpet, or leant upon the sofa, till the 
wide light of the window had dwindled to a narrow streak. 
Then, only once, I Jeft the parlor, and carried the prism to the 
door, to catch the whole sun, and make larger pieces of the 
rainbow. 

‘ As I stood upon the marble step, a beautiful white dove came 
and lit down by me. I sprang to take her; but she was gone in 
amoment. Before I could touch her feathers, she was off in 
the high air! The prism slipped from me and fell. When I 
turned to find it, it looked like clear water spattered on the 
marble! I took up the pieces, and tried to put them together; 
but they all had sharp edges. One has cut my finger: take my 
hand in yours, mother, and feel how it aches! Oh! still the 
pain, and join my broken prism!’ 

‘I feel all thy pains, my child, and will bind up thy wound. 
But I cannot quell its anguish, or make whole the lamented 

rism. 
ar Breaking thy promise and my command, thou hast also bro- 
ken thy plaything. All this sorrow, for which thou hast ex- 
changed the joy of sporting with the colors of the rainbow, is 
the fruit of one misdeed! But, let the pain of thy hand, and the 
grief of thy heart be laid up in thy memory for future good— 
they may yet prove a treasure to thee. 

* As long as thou shalt live, remember this drop of blood, and 
thy mother’s word when she wiped it away. 

‘Innocence, like a white dove, flies from the hand of him 
whose feet are turned into the path of the disobedient; and he 
goeth forth to sow that, whereof he shall only reap anguish and 
tears. The fruit of error is bitterness.’ 

Thus the mother spoke to her boy; but, the rest she said to 
herself; for the child could not understand it. 

‘Poor thing! he has begun betimes to find how soon our 
brightest joys may become, in their ruins, instruments to wound 
us. By their smoothness do they slide away, to prove their fra- 
gile nature. Their very polish is akin to destruction. 

‘Hope is a prism. When our sun is unclouded, we see in it 
all the beautiful hues of the bow of promise. By it, we cast 
them on the objects that surround us. But if, like this frail 
thing, whose deceitful fragments have drawn tears and blood 
from my tender boy, our hopes be made up of the glittering 
sands of earth, how soon may they be dashed to atoms! Then 
will they come with sharp edges to cut keenly across our heart- 
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strings; or, lie like water that is spilt, and cannot be gathered up; 
while the dove of peace flies away and leaves our bosoms desolate. 

‘Oh, may my child find his hope in the pure enduring crystal 
which is clasped between the covers that hold the ereRNnaL 
worp, that never can be broken! 

‘In this shall he behold the power and glory of the sun of an 
unchanging world. It will enliven the things of time with a 
reflection of the fair, unfading colors that adorn the throne, and 
beautify the palace of Him, who placed his bow in the heavens, 
and made a covenant between himself and his creatures. 

‘It will delight the eye of his soul with a view of Truth, Jus- 
tice, Love, Mercy, and Peace, as they blend in the one blessed 
covenant token, that will remain and brighten when the heavens 
are passing away; and appear in its fulness of beauty and per- 
fection, when there is a “ new heaven and a new earth!” 

‘ Then will the Spirit that once took the form of a dove, hover 
over him with balm forall his wounds; and they will be bound up by 
the careful hand of ong, whose love passes even that ofa mother.’ 

Newburyport, Mass. H. F. G 





TO . 


[ po love and honor thee; for well I know, 
And all who know thee, say so——that thou art 
Lovely of form and innocent of heart ; 
A maiden of kind thoughts, and smiles that glow 
With quiet love, and gentle hopes, that throw 
A sunlight round thee. And wert thou the bride 
Of one by truth and honor sanctified, 
High-hearted, gentle, wise, and firm in wo, 
How gracefully the tide of life with thee would flow! 


For thou art formed to win with gentle art, 
And hold in sweet affection’s silken tie, 
The noblest ardors of a manly heart-—- 
One that could love thee dearly—that could live and die 
For thee, and only thee. And is there none 
That loves thee thus? Yes, there is one 
That lingers but for an approving smile, 
One glance from that soft eye that knows no guile, 
To kneel and worship at that honored shrine, 
And breathe the vow that can be only thine. 


Lady, hast thou a heart that may be given 
To one whose soul has need of such sweet stay ? 
A hopeless wight, like me, at random driven, 
Lonely and sad along life’s rugged path, 
- Without a breeze of love to cheer me on the way ? 
More would I speak, but dare not; for true love 
Is fearful of repulse, and timid of offence, 
And silent ever in its eloquence; 


Mute when it fain would speak, and still when it should move. a 
10. 
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TRAVELS IN HOT WEATHER. 
No, IV. 


I po not remember the day of the month on which I left Har- 
rodsburg—nor is it a matter of much importance. It was in 
July, after the middle; and the reader, who is curious in such 
matters, may learn, by the tables published in the Western 
Monthly, or elsewhere, that the maximum range of the ther- 
mometer was something like 98°, and that the heat continued 
undiminished for several weeks, with the exception of the slight 
change of temperature produced by the alternation of day and 
night. After spending a few days at the Springs, I determined 
to extend my jaunt, on horseback, to some of the more southern 
counties; and having procured a very pleasant animal, I mounted 
and set out, taking the main road which teads from Lexington 
to Nashville. I began my journey after dinner, and rode that 
evening twenty miles, through a country by no means interest- 
ing. Here and there I found a fertile spot, but the land was 
generally poor, and the improvements very far inferior to those 
which I had seen in the upper counties. The only village I saw 
was Perryville, a small place. The next day I passed through 
Lebanon, crossed the Rolling fork of Salt river, and entered 
upon a region of high, broken, sterile hills, affording but little 
entertainmert for man or horse, and no romantic scenery to 
reward the traveller for the labor expended in climbing to their 
elevated summits. 

Among these rugged and precipitous acclivities I saw a clus- 
ter of dilapidated log houses, which, I was informed, had been 
erected by one of the earliest settlers; and I could not avoid 
feeling some surprise, that a pioneer should have seated himself 
on such a barren and inhospitable tract, when all the rich plains 
and valleys of this delightful country were uninhabited, and 
when he might have sclected lands of surpassing fertility and 
beauty. Yet such a choice was not uncommon; and upon ex- 
amining the first locations of settlers, in different parts of the 
western country, we do not find that they always selected the 
best lands, or the most advantageous situations; and we can 
only solve the difficulty by supposing that many of them were 
persons with whom agriculture was not a primary object, and 
who sought good hunting grounds rather than a productive soil; 
or else that they chose positions in reference to security from 
Indian hostilities. The individual alluded to, settled here at a 
time when there was not a single white man but himself in this 
vicinity, and here he had resided, with his wife, for a year, 
without having seen the face of any other human being. Per- 
haps, as it was his choice to reside in a wilderness, isolated from 
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his own species, he might have thought it prudent to conceal 
his place of abode from the Indians, by erecting his cabin in an 
inhospitable waste, difficult of access, where there were no 
pastures to invite the deer or buffalo, and no game to allure 
the savage hunter, and where his family remained secure, while 
he roved with his gun over some hunting ground at a convenient 
distance. 

After passing a year in this mode of life, he was one day 
wandering through the woods in search of game, when he heard 
the barking of a dog, and supposing that an Indian was near, 
he concealed himself. Presently a small dog came running 
along his track, with his nose to the ground, as if pursuing his 
footsteps, and had nearly reached his hiding-place, when it 
stopped, snuffed the air, and uttered a low whine, as if to 
admonish its master, that the object of pursuit was near at 
hand. Ina few minutes the owner of the dog came stepping 
cautiously along, glancing his eyes jealously around, and utter- 
ing low signals to the dog. But the dog stood at fault, and the 
owner halted, within a few yards of our hunter, and fully ex- 
posed to view. The new comer was a tall athletic man, com- 
pletely armed, with rifle, tomahawk, and knife—but whether 
he was a white man or an Indian, could not be determined, 
either by his complexion or dress. He wore a hunting shirt 
and leggins, of dressed deer skin, and a hat from which the rim 
was entirely torn away, and the crown elongated into the shape 
of a sugar loaf. The face, feet, and hands, which were exposed, 
were of the tawny hue of the savage, but whether the color 
was natural, or the effect of exposure, could not be ascertained 
even by the keen eye of the hunter, and the features were so 
disguised by dirt and gunpowder, that their expression afforded 
no clue, by which the question could be decided, whether the 
individual was a friend or a foe. There was but a moment for 
deliberation, and after a hasty scrutiny, the pioneer, inclining 
to the opinion that the stranger was an Indian, cautiously drew 
up his rifle, and took a deliberate aim; but the bare possibility 
that he might be pointing his weapon at the bosom of a coun- 
tryman, induced him to pause. Again he raised his gun, and 
again hesitated—while his opponent with his rifle half raised 
towards his face, and his finger on the trigger, looked eagerly 
around. Both stood motionless and silent—one searching for 
the object of his pursuit, the other in readiness to fire. At 
length the hunter, having resolved to delay no longer, cocked 
his rifle—the tick reached. the acute ear of his opponent, who 
instantly sprung behind a tree—the hunter imitated his ex- 
ample, and they were now fairly opposed, each covered by @ 
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tree, from behind which he endeavored to get a shot at his 
adversary without me pee. his own person. And now a series 
of stratagems ensued, each seeking to draw the fire of the 
other—until the stranger, becoming weary of suspense, called 
out, ‘why dont you shoot, you etarnal cowardly varment.’ 
‘Shoot, yourself, you bloody red-skin,’ retorted the other. ‘No 
more a red-skin than yourself.” ‘ Are youa white man? *To- 
be-sure I am—are you?’ * Yes—no mistake in me.’ Where- 
upon each being undeceived, they threw down their guns, 
rushed together with open arms, and took a hearty hug. The 
hunter now learned, that the stranger had been settled, with 
his family, about ten miles from him, for several months past, 
and that they had often roamed over the same hunting grounds 
each supposing himself the sole inhabitant of that region. On 
the following day, the hunter saddled his horse, and taking up 
his good wife behind him, carried her down, to make a call 
upon her new neighbor, who doubtless received the visit with 
far more sincere joy than usually attends such ceremonies. 

Having crossed this hilly tract, 1 came into the Barrens, an 
extensive region of rolling land, some of which is said to be 
rich; but such was not the character of that over which I 
passed, the most of which was very poor. It received its name 
from having been, when first visited by the whites, destitute of 
timber, and covered with bushes, and from the belief enter- 
tained by those who then explored it, that it was not sufficiently 
fertile to produce forest trees. ‘That opinion has, however, 
been exploded, by the fact, that since the settlement of the 
country, the timber has been rapidly increasing; and many 
parts of it are now thickly set with flourishing young forests, 
where not a tree was seen forty years ago. In general, how- 
ever, in the direction that I travelled, the trees were not tall 
enough to shade the road, while they were sufliciently high to 
prevent the circulation of the air; and in consequence, the 
traveller who rides through this region in sultry weather, finds 
the heat insufferabiy oppressive. 

The next morning I forded Green river,a gentle and beau- 
tiful stream, which is destined to become an important com- 
mercial highway. It has heretofore been navigated at the sea- 
sons of high water, by a very large number of flat-boats, laden 
chiefly with tobacco, which is raised in great quantities in the 
counties lying south of Green river. It has been ascertained, 
however, that this stream may be made navigable at all seasons 
for steamboats, for about 170 miles from its junction with the 
Ohio, and at a small expense; and the legislature of Kentucky, 
at its last session, appropriated fifty thousand dollars for that 
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purpose. The contracts have been made, and the work will 
probably be accomplished during next year. This is one of the 
fruits of a spirit of improvement which has been recently kin- 
dled in Kentucky, and promises incalculable benefits to the 
agriculture, commerce, and general prosperity of that state. It 
is only surprising that a people so intelligent and patriotic, 
should have so long delayed the commencement of a system of 
internal improvement; and that in a country posséssing so many 
natural advantages, and so much wealth, so little has been done 
to develop its resources by the hand of art. The peculiar shape 
of the state, having a long line of frontier upon the Ohio river, 
and a comparatively narrow depth from that river to the moun- 
tains, gives it remarkable facilities for opening channels of inter- 
course, by which the produce of its most remote counties may be 
transported to the shores of the great western highway. The facil- 
ities for making Macadamized roadsarealso great. The limestone 
is abundant and of excellent quality, and the substratam on which 
the roads would rest, is generally of so solid a character, as to 
afford a stable foundation, and insure a permanent durability. 

It is gratifying to see that the state has awakened to her true 
interest in this respect, and that the legislature has turned its 
attention seriously to the subject; and there is no question that 
when this important branch of political economy shall have 
been thoroughly examined, and its details understood, Kentucky 
will act with a promptitude becoming her energies and her 
principles. The liberal appropriations made by the last legis- 
lature, and the ability and zeal with which the leading news- 
papers in Frankfort, Lexington, and Louisville, are now urging 
the subject upon the consideration of the people, show, conclu- 
sively, that a spirit is awakened which will not be suffered to 
subside until the work shall have been commenced. 

Kentucky has within herself the elements of greatness. Her 
resources are ample; her people intelligent, high spirited, and 
devoted to their native soil. She only wants roads and schools. 
The common idea, that other new states have outstripped her 
in the increase of their population, in consequence of her toler- 
ation of slavery, is only true in part. That has been one of the 
weights which she has had to carry; but the absence of literary 
institutions, and of convenient internal communications, has 
operated with equal power in rendering her latent energies 
inefficient. Much of her wealth is idle, and much of her labor 
unproductive, which would at once be brought into active em- 
ployment, by a system of internal improvements, which should 
give to the farmers, in every part of the state, a ready access to 
market, and which, by increasing the gains of the agriculturist, 
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and the value of real property, would encourage the erection of 
valuable buildings, and the introduction of improved modes of 
farming—while the establishment of valuable literary institu- 
tions, would not only elevate the tone of public sentiment, but 
do much towards checking the spirit of emigration, which 
carries off annually so many valuable citizens, by the induce- 
ment which considerate men would find to remain at the places 
where their children could be educated. There are many ties 
which bind society together, and the combined influence of 
which tend to counterbalance the propensity for roving from 
scene to scene, and to fix individuals permanently in one spot, 
by surrounding them with advantages and comforts that be- 
come necessary to their happiness. Among these, vicinity to 
market, to the school, and to the place of worship, are so im- 
portant, that the farmer who possesses these benefits, hesitates 
long before he consents to exchange them for others of doubt- 
ful value—while he who does not enjoy them, and has never 
learned their full value, is ready to remove to any new country, 
where he can get better land than that which he occupies. 

It is the more desirable that Kentucky should tcke a liberal 
and elevated ground upon subjects of such vital interest, on 
account of the commanding influence which she exercises over 
public opinion in most of the younger states. She is the eldest 
sister, and to some of them, has been almost a mother. She 
has raised distinguished men, who in various civil and military 
stations, have done honor to the West. She has annually 
thrown off crowds of emigrants, to the newer states, who have 
carried with them the state pride, and the love for their native 
soil, which distinguishes them as genuine descendants of the 
Virginia stock. These are usually young and enterprising 
men; some of them are persons of high!y gifted minds, and a 
very considerable proportion of them, are elevated to public 
offices. They have a fondness for political distinction, which 
leads their young men, wherever they go, to take conspicuous 
parts in the popular discussions, and party struggles of the day; 
and which induces them to seek for office with an ardor which 
often ensures success. Their sanguine temperament, fits them 
for the excitement of public life, their native eloquence gives 
them peculiar advantages in the popular assembly, and we find, 
in point of fact, that a large proportion of the political offices 
in all the northwestern states, are filled by gentlemen from 
Kentucky. ‘The influence of Kentucky, therefore, is great; 
her example is important to the whole west, and all of us are 
deeply interested in its direction. It is, besides, one of the 
peculiarities of the great system of internal improvement, that 
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its blessings are not confined to the spots which are directly 
benefited, but that it exerts an indirect, though powerful influ- 
ence upon the whole country. Every road, and every naviga- 
ble communication, tends to bring distant points together, to 
quicken trade, to strengthen the bonds of union, to facilitate 
the intercourse between the inhabitants of different states, and 
to give impulse to the widely diffused and multitudinous ele- 
ments of national prosperity. Literary institutions have a 
similar effect in the moral world. They bring out and cultivate 
the latent germs of thought, facilitate the free circulation of 
public sentiment, and enable the benevolent and the patriotic 
to act upon the thoughtless mass of intellect which is lying 
idle, or upon the narrow, the selfish, and the timid minds, that 
plod in the contracted circle of individual enterprise. 

At noon, on the third day, after leaving Harrodsburg, I ar- 
rived at Bell’s, an excellent tavern, at the point where the roads 
leading from Louisville and Lexington to Nashville, unite. 
The distance from Harrodsburg is 90 miles, from Lexington 120, 
from Louisville 99, and from Nashville 94. The point is one 
of some note, because Mr. Bell is a most obliging old gentle- 
man, who keeps one of the best taverns on this road, which is 
saying a great deal, for I have not stopped at a bad one since 
I left Lexington, and because it is the place of stopping for 
those who visit the Mammoth Cave. This is one of the greatest 
of natural curiosities, and perhaps the most extraordinary cav- 
ern, inthe world. Its extent has never been completely ascer- 
tained, although whole days have been employed in exploring 
its mysterious depths. Some gentlemen speak of having pene- 
trated to the distance of thirteen miles from its entrance, and 
others estimate the extent of their subterranean wanderings 
at twenty. The distances actually travelled have doubtless, in 
most cases, been exaggerated by the representations of the 
guides, or swelled by the imagination of the pedestrian, who 
has not fairly taken into his estimate, the slowness of his pace, 
his numerous halts, and frequent deviations; but with all these 
additions, the vastness of the cave is truly astonishing. Gen- 
tlemen have wandered through its gloomy avenues and gigan- 
tic chambers, day after day, in succession, without having 
reached its utmost limits, or penetrated the deep recesses of even 
a majority of the numerous passages that branch off in every 
direction. 

The entrance of the cave is in Edmonson county, about nine 
miles from Mr. Bell’s, in a wild, hilly, and thinly inhabited 
region. Those who visit it stop at Bell’s, where they are fur- 
nished with horses and a guide, and where, on their return, 
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they are regaled with a capital supper, and repose from their 
fatigues upon excellent beds. At the mouth of the cave lives 
Mr. Gatewood, the Cerberus of this Tartarian abyss, and who, 
though sufficiently watchful in guarding the region of shade 
from intrusion, affords all the requisite facilities to the visiter 
who applies to him for a passport, and for a very trifling remu- 
neration, supplies guides, torches, and whatever else experience 
has pointed out as necessary to render the excursion agreeable 
and safe. | 

During the hot weather, a strong current of air issues from 
the mouth of the cave, the direction of which is reversed when 
the temperature of the atmosphere becomes cold; while the 
temperature of the air within the cave, being little, if at all, 
affected by the change of the seasons, is nearly uniform through- 
out the year. It is delightfully cool, dry, and salubrious; so 
that those who wander through these labyrinths during the 
whole day, and even sleep here at night, experience no incon- 
venience from cold or dampness. Parties of ladies and gentle- 
men sometimes go prepared to spend the night in the cave— 
carry with them beds, tents, and provisions—and after a day of 
marching and climbing, sleep at night in a spacious sepulchre, 
four hendred feet below the surface of the earth, and at a dis- 
tance of several miles from the only known aperture which 
communicates with abodes of the living. 

I cannot attempt’a description of the cavern, for a reason, 
that all who shall do me the honor to read these brief sketches, 
will acknowledge to be amply cogent—which is, that I did not 
happen to see ii—being unfortunately so much indisposed, while 
at Mr. Bell’s, as to be incapable of undergoing the fatigue. 
And this was the more provoking, as I missed a very imposing 
spectacle, exhibited there while 1 was in the neighborhood. A 
religious meeting, which lasted three days, and was numerously 
attended, was held within the cave. The spot selected for this 
purpose, is aboutamile fromthe entrance, where along and 
winding avenue, through which not a ray of the sun can pene- 
trate, widens into a spacious hall, of about the eighth of amile in 
diameter, and more than a hundred feetin height. What a noble 
cathedral! Here a pulpit was erected, benches disposed around 
for the audience, and tents arranged in the back ground, for 
those whose habitations were too distant to allow them to return 
home at night. How singular and how solemn must have been 
the scene! Imagine this grand and gloomy cavern, lighted up 
by a hundred torches, throwing a brilliant glare upon the holy 
altar and the worshipping assembly, and casting a dim radi- 
ance upon the columns and recesses that may be faintly traced 
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out in the space far beyond. Fancy an unlearned but eloquent 
speaker, gifted with great muscular energy and power of voice, 
pouring forth the pleadings of an earnest spirit, in plain, strong, 
idiomatic language. He is surrounded by a thousand motion- 
less and silent figures, in the attitude of fixed attention. Every 
eye is turned towards him, and a glow of light is resting upon the 
faces of that deeply interested multitude. The larger propor- 
tion are farmers, plainly clad, of large sinewy frames, and whose 
sunburnt features exhibit the strong lines that indicate an inde- 
pendent and an impulsive race, while here and there a lovely 
countenance displays that perfection of beauty, which the purity 
of devotional feelings impresses upon the native charms of a 
young and attractive female. The minister of God engages in 
prayer—the worshippers sink upon their knees, and their heads 
are bowed in reverence—a few, whose stubborn limbs refuse to 
bend before the cross of the Redeemer, stand gazing in wonder, 
in awe, and perhaps anxious fear. The silence becomes more 
intense—and then the voice of prayer is heard, coming warin 
from the heart glowing with piety: it is the strong language of 
thankfulness and supplication, enriched and swelled out into 
the majesty of sublime eloquence, by the fervid, the vigorous, 
the figurative diction of the scriptures—while the full round 
voice of the speaker, assuming a sepulchral depth of intonation, 
is echoed from cave to cave, until the whole of the atmosphere 
of the vast abyss seems tremulous with the ‘vibration of sound, 
and burthened with the voice of prayer. 

After a detention of three days, 1 resumed my journey, and 
proceeded about eight miles further on the Nashville road, to 
the Dripping spring, which is about twelve miles from Bowl- 
inggreen. Here I turned off, and pursuing a path through the 
woods, for about four miles, reached the Camelion spring, a rural 
place of resort, frequented by the people of this vicinity. The 
house, which is a log building, is situated in a hollow, blocked 
up all round by high hills, so disposed as to collect and concen- 
trate the rays of the sun, while they afford the most ample pro- 
tection against the circulation of air; and the proprietor has 
ingeniously improved the design of nature, by cutting away the 
trees, and laying the earth and rock bare to the action of the 
sun. From these causes, this ‘happy valley’ is, as nearly as I 
could guess, the hottest place in the county, and the most suita- 
ble rendezvous for those who drink sulphur water to promote 
perspiration; and from the appearance of the company, I should 
think that the word dripping might be applied to it with as 
much propriety, as to the place which I passed in the morning; 
for they sat fanning themselves, with mouths open, gasping for 
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breath the whole day, while the big drops were rolling down 
their relaxed features. The house afforded the same kind of 
accommodations which might be found at the residence of any 
substantial farmer in the neighborhood—decent beds, and plain 
food in great abundance and tolerably well cooked. The 
springs are impregnated with sulphur only, and good of their 
kind; and the company consisted of some fifteen or twenty per- 
sons, of respectable appearance, who seemed to be as affable 
and as cheerful as the sultriness of the weather and the dearth 
of amusements would permit. 

I spent the day not unpleasantly, and in the cool of the even- 
ing rode seven miles to Brownsville, the seat of justice of 
Edmonson county—a little village of log houses, famous for 
nothing, that I know of, unless it be the facilities afforded at its 
only tavern for the study of entomology. 

I started the next morning before daylight, forded Green 
river at Brownsville, and directed my course northwardly for 
the Grayson springs, where I breakfasted at eight o’clock, after 
riding twenty-four miles, through a level, thickly wooded, and 
almost uninhabited country. Here I found another log house, 
situated in a valley, which had been carefully denuded of the 
noble forest trees, that had once adorned it, and whose shade 
would have been most grateful to the panting visiters. The 
house was large, and the company numerous—the latter con- 
sisting of about a hundred persons, chiefly from the neighbor- 
hood. The profusion of mineral water, at this place, is remark- 
able. In an area of not more than a quarter of an acre, there 
are probably forty or fifty copious springs, rising perpendicularly 
through a stratum of tenacious clay, and five or six of them 
have been neatly curbed, for the use of visiters. The chief 
ingredient which gives character to them all, is sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but each of them is slightly impregnated with other 
substances, which vary the qualities of the water in the differ- 
ent springs, so that no two of them are exactly alike. The de- 
posits are blue, red, or white, as the different substances, indi- 
cated by these colors, predominate in the composition; and the 
temperature is varied in the respective veins, froma palateable 
coldness to an unpleasant degree of tepidity. 

The natural advantages of this spot are considerable. The 
abundance of the water is unrivalled, while the variety afforded 
by the different springs, is such as to-offer to the invalid the 
chief ingredient under several distinct modifications. The pro- 
prietor has adopted for his establishment, the unmeaning name 
of ‘the White Sulphur Springs,’ which is not only already 
applied to several similar places of resort, but would be equally 
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appropriate to a hundred others; but the establishment is bet- 
ter known abroad as the ‘Grayson Springs,’ which is used in 
reference to their geographical position—in Grayson county. 
Litchfield, the county seat, is three or four miles from the 
Springs, Hardinsburg thirty miles, and Elizabethtown about 
the same distance. 

I remained here a day, and then went by Litchfield to Har- 
dinsburg. The first half of this day’s ride, was through a wild, 
uncultivated country, over rough hills, and lands of little value; 
but, on entering Brackenridge county, and approaching Har- 
dinsburgh, the land becomes better, and the farms are well 
improved. Ispent the night here, and the next morning rode 
ten miles to Cloverport, on the bank of the Ohio, where I found 
a neat, well-conducted tavern, an intelligent obliging landlord, 
and every comfort, that a traveller, weary with riding, and 
exhausted by the excessive heat of the weather, could desire. 
At this place I left my horse, and embarked for the ultimate 
point of my journey, in a steamboat. As my voyage down the 
river, and back to Cloverport, afforded no incident worth 
recording, I shall omit that part of my tour, and in my next, 
resume my homeward journey from the lastnamed village. 





VERSES TO A LATE FALL FLOWER. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 


Ricn, golden-hued, and fair! 
Beautiful gem ’mid the surrounding blight! 

Cheerfully wav’st thou there, 

A blessing to the sight: 
And lavishly dost thou thy sweets dispense— 
A balmy pleasure to the longing sense. 


When the fair buds of spring 
Have burst, and bloom’d, and faded from the eye, 
And the rich blossoming 
. Ofsummer hath pass’d by, 
Thou com’st, ’mid chilling sleet, and winds that blight, 
Gladdening the gloom—a star in Sorrow’s night. 


Thus, when youth’s smooth, and fair, 
And rose-leaf tinted cheek hath pass’| away; 
And the rich, glossy, hair, 
Is dim, and thin, and grev; 
And Time’s fierce storms, and Age’s wintry wind, 
Have scathed the bedy, and just spar’d the mind; 


Then, ’mid the general gloom, 
Bursts forth a light to guide the weary on, 

Joyfully to the tomb, 

Where life’s long march is done: 
Light of the soul! that from its heavenly height 
Dispels the darkness of the gathering night. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Tue circumstances which I am about to relate, are familiar 
to many now living. In some particulars I have varied from 
the truth; but if in the relation of an event which excited in- 
tense interest, at the time of its occurrence, I shall succeed in 
impressing upon any one, the delusive character of circumstan- 
tial evidence, my object will be attained. 

Beneath the magnificent sycamores which bordered a lovely 
stream in the southwest part of Kentucky, a company of emi- 
grants had pitched their encampment, for the night. The tents 
were set up, the night-fire threw its gleam upon the water, the 
weary horses were feeding, the evening repast was over, and 
preparations were made for repose. The party consisted of 
three brothers, with their families, who were wending their 
way to the new lands of the distant Missouri. On their vis- 
ages, where the ague had left the sallow traces of its touch, 
few of the nobler traits of the human character were visible. 
Accustomed to reside upon the outskirts of society, little versed 
in its forms, and as little accustomed to the restraints of law, or 
the duties of morality, they were the fit pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, because their frames were prepared for the utmost endur- 
ance of fatigue, and society was purified by their removal. 
Theirs were not the fearless independence, and frank demeanor 
which marks the honest backwoodsman of our country; but 
the untamed license, and the wiley deportment of violent men, 
who loved not the salutary influence of the law, nor mingled 
of choice with ihe virtuous of their own species. 

As they stirred the expiring fires, the column of light, min- 
gled with the smoke and cinder, that rose towards the clear 
sky of the mild May night, revealed two travellers of a differ- 
ent appearance, who had encamped on the margin of the same 
stream. One was a man of thirty. Several years passed in the 
laborious practice of medicine, in a southern climate, had 
destroyed his constitution, and he had come to breathe the 
bracing air of a higher latitude. The wing of health had 
fanned into new vigor the waning fires of life, and he was now 
returning to the home of his adoption with a renovated frame. 
The young man who sat by him, was a friend, to whom he had 
paid a visit, and who was now attending him, a short distance, 
on his journey. They had missed their way, and reluctantly 
accepted a sullen permission of the emigrants to share their 
coarse fare, rather than wander in the dark, through unknown 
forests. Hamilton, the younger of the two, was, perhaps, 
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twenty-seven years of age—and was a young gentlemen of 
prepossessing appearance, of cultivated mind, and of .a chival- 
rous and sensitive disposition. His parents were indigent, and 
he had by the energy of his own talents and industry, redeemed 
them from poverty, and placed them in easy circumstances. In 
one of his commercial expeditions down the Mississippi, he had 
met with Saunders, the physician. An intimacy ensued, which 
though brief, had already ripened into mature friendship. 


‘ Affection knoweth nought of time, 
It riseth like the vernal flowers; 

The heart pulse is its only chime, 
And feelings are its hours.’ 


Together they had hunted over the flowery barrens, and 
through the majestic forests of their native state—had scaled 
the precipice, and swam the torrent—had explored the cavern, 
and visited whatever was wonderful or curious in the region 
around them; and both looked forward with painful feelings to 
the termination of an intercourse which had been pleasing and 
instructive. As they were to separate in the morning, the, 
evening was spent in conversation—in that copious and invol- 
untary flow of kindness and confidence which the heart pours 
out atthe moment when friends are about to sever, when the 
past is recalled and the future anticipated, and friendship no 
longer silent, nor motionless, displays itself like the beauty of 
the ocean wave, which is most obvious at the moment of its 
dissolution. 

Early in the morning, the two friends prepared to pursue 
their journey. Asthey were about to depart, one of the emi- 
grants advanced towards them, and remarked: 

‘I reckon, strangers, you allow to camp at Scottville to-night? 

‘Yes,’ said Saunders, ‘I do.’ 

‘Well, then, I can tell you a chute, that’s a heap shorter 
than the road you talk of taking—and at the forks of Rushing 
river, there ’s a smart chance of blue clay, that’s miry like, and 
it’s right scary crossing at times.’ 

Supposing they had found a nearer and better road, and one 
by which a dangerous ford would be avoided, they thanked 
their informant, and proceeded on their journey. 

In some previous conversations, Saunders had learned, that 
his friend had recently experienced some heavy losses, and was 
at this time much pressed for money, and wishing to offer him 
assistance, had from time to time deferred it, from the difficulty 
of approaching so delicate a subject. As the time of parting 
approached, however, he drew the conversation to that point, 
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and was informed that the sum of five hundred dollars, would 
relieve his friend from embarrassment. Having a large sum in 
his possession, he generously tendered him the amount required, 
and Hamilton, after some hesitation, accepted the loan, and 
proposed to give his note for its repayment, which Saunders 
declined, under the plea that the whole transaction was a mat- 
ter of friendship, and that no such formality was requisite. 
When they were about to part, Hamilton unclasped his breast- 
pin, and presented it to his friend. * Let this,’ said he, *‘ remind 
you sometimes of Kentucky—I trust, that when I visit you next 
year, 1 shall not see it adorning the person of some favored 
fair one.’ *I have not somuch confidence in you,’ laughingly 
returned the other; and, handing him a silver-hafted penknife 
curiously embossed, *1 am told that knives and scissors are not 
acceptable presents to the fair, as they are supposed te cut love, 
so I have no fear that Almira will get this—and I know that no 
other human being would cause you to forget your friend.’ 
They then parted. 

As Hamilton was riding slowly homeward, engaged in 
thought, and holding his bridle loosely, a deer sprang suddenly 
from a thicket, and fell in the road, before his horse, who started 
and threw him to the ground. In examining the deer, which 
had been mortally wounded, and was still struggling, some of 
the blood was sprinkled on his dress, which had been otherwise 
soiled by his fall. Paying little attention to these circumstan- 
ces, he returned home. 

Though his absence had been brief, many hands grasped his 
in cordial welcome, many eyes met his own in love, for few of 
the young men of the county were so universally beloved, and 
so much respected as Hamilton. Butto none was his return so 
acceptable as to Almira ————. She had been his playmate 
in infancy, his schoolmate in childhood, in maturer years their 
intimacy had ripened into love, and they were soon to be united 
in the holiest and dearest of ties. But the visions of hope 
were soon to pass from before them, as the mirage of the 
desert, that mocks the eye of the thirsty traveler, and then 
leaves hima death-devoted wanderer on the arid waste. 

A vague report was brought to the village, that the body of 
a murdered man was found near Scottville. It was first men- 
tioned by a traveler,in a company where Hamilton was pres- 
ent; and he instantly exclaimed,‘ no doubt it is Saunders—how 
unfortunate that I left him! and then retired under great ex- 
citement. His manner and expressions awakened suspicion, 
which was unhappily corroborated by a variety of circumstan- 
ces, that were cautiously whispered by those, who dared not 
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openly arraign a person whose whole conduct through life had 
been honest, frank, and manly. He had ridden away with 
Saunders, who was known to have been in possession of a 
large sum of money. Since his return, he had paid off debts 
to a considerable amount. The penknife of Saunders was 
recognized in his hands—yet none were willing, on mere sur- 
mise, to hazard a direct accusation. 

The effect of the intelligence upon Hamilton was marked. 
The sudden death of a dear friend is hard to be supported— 
but when one who is loved and esteemed, is cut off by the 
dastardly hand of the assassin, the pang of bereavement be- 
comes doubly great, and in this instance, the feelings of deep 
gratitude which Hamilton felt towards his benefactor, caused 
him to mourn over the catastrophe, with a melancholy anguish. 
He would sit for hours ina state of abstraction, from which even 
the smile of love could not awaken him. 

The elections were at hand; and Hamilton was a candidate 
for the legislature. In the progress of the canvass, the foul 
charge was openly made, and propagated with the remorseless 
spirit of party animosity. Yet he heard it not, until one eve- 
ning as he sate with Almira, in her father’s house. They were 
conversing in low accents, when the sound of an approaching 
footstep interrupted them, and the father of Almira entered 
the room. ‘Mr. Hamilton,’ said he, ‘I am a frank man—I 
consented to your union with my daughter, believing your 
character to be unstained—but I regret to hear that a charge 
has been made against you, which, if true, must render you 
amenable to the laws of your country. I believe it to be a 
fabrication of your enemies—but, until it shall be disproved, 
and your character as a man of honor, placed above suspicion, 
you must be sensible that the proposed union cannot take place, 
and that your visits to my house must be discontinued.’ 

‘What does my father mean?’ inquired the young lady, anx- 
iously, as her indignant parent retired. 

‘1 donot know,’ replied the lover, ‘it is some electioneering 
story, no doubt, which I can easily explain. I only regret that 
it should give him, or you, a moment’s uneasiness.” 

‘It shall cause me none,’ replied the confiding girl: ‘I cannot 
believe any evil of you.’ 

He retired—sought out the nature of the charge, and to his 
inexpressible astonishment and horror, learned that he was 
accused of the murder and robbery of his friend! In a state 
little short of distraction, he retired to his room, recalled with 
painful minuteness all the circumstances connected with the 
melancholy catastrophe, and for the first time; saw the danger- 
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ous ground on which he stood. But proud in conscious inno- 
cence, he felt that to withdraw at that stage of the canvass, 
might be construed into a confession of guilt. He remained a 
candidate, and was beaten. Now, for the first time, did he 
feel the wretchedness of a condemned and degraded man. 
The tribunal of public opinion had pronounced against him 
the sentence of conviction; and even his friends, as the ex- 
citement of the party struggle subsided, became cold in his 
defence, and wavering in their belief of his i innocence. Con- 
scious that the eye of suspicion was open, and satisfied that 
nothing short of a public investigation could restore him to 
honor, the unhappy young man surrendered himself to the 
civil authority, and demanded a trial. Ah! little did he know 
the malignity of man, or the fatal energy of popular delusion! 
He reflected not that when the public mind is imbued with 
prejudice, even truth itself ceases to be mighty. Many be- 
lieved him guilty, and those who, during the canvass had indus- 
triously circulated the report, now labored with untiring dili- 
gence to collect and accumulate the evidence which should 
sustain their previous assertions. But arrayed in the panoply 
of innocence, he stood firm, and confident of acquittal. The 
best counsel had been engaged—and on the day of trial, Ham- 
ilton stood before the assembled county—an arraigned culprit 
in the presence of those before whom he had walked in honor 
from childhood. 

As the trial proceeded, the confidence of his friends dimin- 
ished, and those who had doubted, became confirmed in the 
belief of the prisoner’s guilt. Trifles light as air became con- 
firmations strong as proofs of Iloly Writ to the jealous minds 
of the audience, and one fact was linked to another in curious 
coincidence, until the chain of corroborating circumstances 
seemed irresistibly conclusive. His recent intimacy with the 
deceased, and even the attentions which friendship and hospi- 
tality had dictated, were ingeniously insisted upon as evidences 
of a deliberate plan of wickedness—long formed and gradually 
developed. The facts, that he had accompanied the deceased 
on his way—that he had lost the path in a country with which 
he was supposed to be familiar—his conduct on hearing of the 
death of his friend—the money—the knife—caused the most 
incredulous to tremble for his fate. But when the breast-pin 
of Hamilton, found near the body of the murdered man was 
produced—and a pistol, known to have been that of the pris- 
oner, Was proved to have been picked up near the same spot— 
but little room was left, even for charity to indulge a benevo- 
lent doubt. Nor was this all—the prosecution had still another 
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witness—the pale girl who sate by him, clasping his hand in 
hers, was unexpectedly called upon to rise and give testimony. 
She shrunk from the unfeeling call, and buried her face in her 
brother’s bosom. That blow was not anticipated—for none 
but the cunning myrmidons of party vengeance, who had even 
violated the sanctuary of family confidence, in search of evi- 
dence, dreamed that any criminating circumstance was in the 
possession of this young lady. At the mandate of the court, 
she arose, laid aside her veil, and disclosed a face haggard with 
anxiety and terror. In low tremulous accents, broken with 
sobs, she reluctantly deposed, that the clothes worn by her 
brother, on his return from that fatal journey, were torn, soiled 
with earth, and bloody! An audible murmur ran through the 
crowd, who were listening in breathless silence—the prisoner 
bowed his head in mute despair—the witness was borne away 
insensible—the argument proceeded, and after an eloquent, 
but vain defence, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty! The 
sentence of death was passed, 
% * * * * * * * * 

The summer had passed away. The hand of autumn had 
begun to tinge with mellow hues the magnificent scenery of the 
forest. It was evening, and the clear moonbeams were shining 
through the grates of the prisoner’s cell. The unhappy man, 
haggard, attenuated, and heart-broken, was lying upon his 
wretched pallet, reflecting alternately upon the early wreck of 
his bright hopes, the hour of ignominy that was just approach- 
ing, and the dread futurity into which he should soon be plunged. 
It was the season at which his marriage with Almira was to 
have been solemnized. With what pride and joy had he looked 
forward to this hour! And now, instead of the wedding fes- 
tivities, the lovely bride, and the train of congratulating friends, 
so often pictured in fancy, he realized fetters, a dungeon, anda 
disgraceful death! The well-known tread of the jailer inter- 
rupted the bitter train of thought. The door opened, and as 
the light streamed from a lantern across the cell, he saw a 
female form timidly approaching. Ina moment Almira had 
sunk on her knees beside him, and their hands were silently 
clasped together. There are occasions when the heart spurns 
all constraint, and acts up to its own dictates, careless of public 
opinion, or prescribed forms—when love becomes the absorb- 
ing and overruling passion—and when that which under other 
circumstances would be mere unlicensed impulse, becomes a 
hallowed and imperious duty. That noble-hearted girl had 
believed to the last, that her lover would be honorably acquitted. 
The intelligence of his condemnation, while it blighted her 
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hopes, and withered her health, never disturbed for one moment 
her conviction of his innocence. There is an union of hearts 
which is indestructible, which marriage may sanction, and nour- 
ish, and hallow, but which separation cannot destroy—a love 
that endures while life remains, or until its object shall prove 
faithless or unworthy. Such was the affection of Almira; and 
she held her promise to love and honor him whose fidelity to 
her was unspotted, and whose character she considered honor- 
able, to be as sacred, as if they had been united in marriage. 
When all others forsook, she resolved never to forsake him. 
She had come to visit him in his desolation, and to risk all, to 
save one who was dear and innocent in her estimation, though 
guilty in the eyes of the world. 

The jailer, a blunt, though humane man, briefly disclosed a plan 
which he, with Almira, had devised, for the escape of Hamilton. 
He had consented to allow the prisoner to escape, in female 
dress, while she was to remain in his stead, so that the whole 
contrivance should seem to be her own. ‘I ama plain man,’ 
concluded the jailer, ‘but I know what’s right. It ’aint fair to 
hang no man on suspicion—and more than that, I am not agoing 
to stand in no man’s way—especially a friend who has done 
me favors, as you have. Igo in for giving every fellow a fair 
chance. The track’s clear, Mr. Hamilton, and the quicker you 
put out, the better.’ 

To his surprise, the prisoner peremptorily refused the offer. 

‘Iam innocent,’ said he; * but I would suflera thousand deaths 
rather than injure the fair fame of this confiding girl.’ 

‘Go, Dudley—my dear Dudley,’ she sobbed: * for my sake, 
for the sake of your broken-hearted father and sister— 

‘Do not tempt me—my dear Almira. I will not do that 
which would expose you to disgrace.’ 

‘Oh, who would blame me?’ 

‘The world—the uncharitable world—they who believe me 
a murderer, and have tortured the most innocent actions into 
proofs of deliberate villany, will not hesitate to brand you as the 
victim of a cold-blooded felon. And why should I fly? to live 
a wretched wanderer, with the brand of Cain on my forehead, 
and a character stamped with infamy ?}— 

He would have said more—but the form, that during this 
brief dialogue, had sunk into his arms, was lying lifeless on his 
bosom. He kissed her cold lips, and passionately repeated her 
name-——but she heard him not—her pure spirit had gently dis- 
engaged itself, and was flown forever. Her heart was broken. 
She had watched, and wept, and prayed, in hopeless grief, until 
the physical energies of a delicate frame were exhausted: and 
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the excitement of the last scene had snapped the attenuated 
thread of life. 

Hamilton did not survive her long. His health was already 
shattered by long confinement, and the chafling of a proud 
spirit. Almira had died for him—and his own mother—oh! 
how cautiously did they whisper the sad truth, when he asked 
why she who loved him better than her own life, had forsaken 
him in the hour of affliction—she, too, had sunk under the dread- 
ful blow. His father lived a withered, melancholy man, 
crushed in spirit; and as his sister hung like a guardian angel 
over his death-bed, and he gazed at her pale, emaciated, sor- 
row-stricken countenance, he saw that she, too, would soon be 
numbered among the victims of this melancholy persecution. 
When, with his last breath he suggested, that they would soon 
meet, she replied: ‘1 trust that God will spare me to see your 
innecence established, and then will I die contented.” And 
her confidence was rewarded—for God does not disappoint 
those who put their trustin him. About a year afterwards, a 
wretch who was executed at Natchez, and who was one of the 
three persons named in the commencement of this narrative, 
confessed that he had murdered Saunders, with a pistol which 
he had found at the place where the two friends had slept. ‘I 


knew it would be so’—was the only reply of the fast declining 
sister—and soon after she was buried by the side of Dudley and 
Almira. Reader, this is not fiction—nor are the decisions of 
God unjust—but his ways are above our comprehension. 
EMILLION. 





LINES. 


Lives there a soul that would profanely dare, 

On Love bestow a tyrant’s barbarous name, 

And, foe to every soft delight, proclaim 

His service slavery—its wages care ? 

Forever may he prove it so, and ne’er 

Feel the dear transports of that generous flame. 
For much he wrongs the gentlest, best of powers, 
Whose very pangs can charm, and torments please, 
Whom long I’ve known, and in whose angriest hours 
Such sweetness found, as I would not forego, 

No, not forego, for all the drear, cold ease, 

Which dull indifference could e’er bestow, 

Or he who never loved could ever know. 
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THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


WE have not yet done with this subject, and we do not know whether we shall not 
find it convenient to make it a standing dish, to be served up from month to month, 
for the edification of our readers. ‘The materials are ample, and only need to be 
carefully collected together, and skilfully compounded, to form a species of literary 
nourishment at once agreeable and invigorating. It is delightful to watch the march 
of intellect, to behold the aggregation of knowledge,—to see the new uiscoveries, and 


to admire the brilliant scintillations, which illumine the onward track of the human 


mind. Every day produces something novel, ingenious, or queer. ‘To us especially, 


in the West, must such investizations be productive of a most improving influence. 
We are a young people, and have much to Jearn. We ar a modest people, and 
listen with humility to the instructions of those who are wiser than ourselves. ‘There 
are some things of which we are proud: we have a richer country, taller trees, and 
more steamboats, than any other people in the world—our orators make a tolerable 
figure in congress, our doctors are reasonably successful in curing the sick, our mer- 
chants manage to acquire the means of livelihood, and our farmers make decent crops, 
Our laws are not very dissimilar from those of the older states, and are pretty well 
administered ; we do not recollect to have known of an individual being hung for the 
offence of another, or a judge receiving a bribe to abuse his office, and we never hear 
of a mob except when we get the tidings by the eastern mail. We plead guilty to the 
ungenteel practice of eating with iron forks, and having a common com) hung up in 
the cabins of our steamboats, for the use of English travelers; but we are happy to 
say that the practice of sitting at the theatre ala Trollope, has been discontinued, 
since the visit of that very fastidious and remarkably polite lady; and that Major 
Hamilton might now find, in some of our hotels, both bells and chambermaids. On 
the whole, we are emerging from barbarism quite as fast as could have been expected, 
and almost as rapidly as our refined and benevolent friends at a distance could wish. 
The English language is now generally spoken throughout the valley, a large portion 
of the population wear clothes, and live in houses, and many of them can read and 
write. Some of the simplest of the arts have been introduced, and are carried on 
with a very creditable degree of skill; such as, raising corn, trapping beaver, erecting 
log huts, building steamboats, making steam machinery, ty pe-founding, and the manu- 
facturing of guns, gunpowder, paper, glass, cloth, iron-ware, tin-ware, and some two 
or three hundred other things, too tedious to mention. We have even made some 
maps, books, and pictures, and have invented some tunes that sound pretty well. Nor 
must it be omitted that there are some churches among us, and a few schools; the 
bible is circulated pretty generally among the people, and the prospect of converting 
the whole population to christianity, is quite as fair as in Burmah and Ceylon, and 
almostas good as in England, France, or Italy. 

Considering all things, the march of intellect in the West has been tolerably rapid. 
Fifty years ago, the pioneers lived in camps and log cabins, wore moccasins, and ate 
venison; but now, their descendants wear boots and beaver hats, and eat beef, like 
civilized people. In those days it was quite an accomplishment to speak the tongue 
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of the Shawnese, or Mingoes, but now there are not a few who actually read Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and even jabber French. When Daniel Boone came to Ken- 
tucky he found no road plainer than an Indian war path, and the army of Wayne was 
preceded by a corps of pioneers to cut away the bushes—now canals and turnpikes, 
after the fashion of the white people, intersect the country in various directions. Then, 
the only craft on the rivers was the canoe, the pirogue, or the barge—now the traveler 
may be decently blown up in a steamboat, or if he prefers journeying on land, be 
comfortably upset in an elegant stage-coach, And we are happy to learn that our 
advance isto be still further accelerated, and that means are in operation, the effect 
of which will place us on a footing with the most favored nations. What these are, 
will be explained by the following extract, from the Lowell Journal, a paper published 
in the town where, according to Major Downing, ‘a mile of ga!s,’ turned out to wel- 
come the President, on his visit to the factories, and where of course there is a vast 
deal of knowledge and civilization, some of which is intended to be imported for our 
special edification. ‘The remarks, which we quote, are taken from an address, said 
to have been delivered there by a distinguished divine from this region, on the subject 
of education in the West, and which, the editor of that paper says, 

‘ Was listened to by a very numerous, respectable, and attentive audience. In the 
course of his remarks, he alluded to the diversity of character in the West, the larger 
portion of their society being emigrants from different parts of this and other countries ; 
spoke of their limited means of education, and of the importance of introducing the social 
and religious principles of New England among them—New England principles, the 
matchless bounty of a bountiful Providence !—Ie dwelt upon the importance of early 
and immediate action—the importance of sowing the seeds of virtue before vice had 
taken root among them—bade us remember that uncultivated virtue was cultivated 
vice !—and called upon New England’s sons to go among them—not in a mass, to 
excite an envious feeling—but to mix with them as deaven in the loaf, and thus pro- 
duce a saving and enduring influence.’ 

Of the vast importance of introducing the ¢ social and religious principles of New 
England,’ into our country, we do not presume to entertain a moment’s doubt; for 
we cannot hesitate to believe that any thing which is to be brought so far, must be 
very good. But we confess that we are at some loss to know what the principles are, 
which are so different from our own, and so superior, as to be worth the risk and cost 
of so distant a transportation, We had supposed that in the social relation we were 
very much like the people from whom we have descended. We marry and give in 
marriage, and no man can lawfully espouse more than one wife—we honor our parents, 
love our friends, and open our doors to the stranger. We work six days, and rest the 
seventh—eat three times a day and sleep at night—just as the people do in New Eng- 
land. We love our uncles, and aunts, and cousins, as well as they, dress as neatly, 
and behave ourselves as wellin company. They eat more fish than we, and have 
better oysters; but then we have more bread, and fatter hogs; our tables are more 
plentifully spread than theirs, while they excel us in some of their domestic arrange- 
ments. On the whole, we see no great fault to find with our social principles—nor do 
we know of a single social principle of New England, which we do not practise, 
nor an unsocial principle, which is condemned there, that would not be repudiated 
here. If there be a difference, it is that we have a little more of the social principle 
than they. 
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We are equally in the dark as to the religious principles of New England, which 
are proposed to be introduced. We know nothing about them, except from what we 
have read in good books, or gather from the late crusade against popish ladies at 
Charlestown, or have learned from the good people who have emigrated out of the 
land of steady habits. But we have gathered from these sources, that the people who 
inhabit the eastern states found their religious belief on the doctrines of the Bible, and 
supposing this to be the fact, we recognize no difference between their religious prin- 
ciples and our own, nor see any reason why those opinions which we hold in common, 
should be called New England principles. We believe in the Bible, as well as they, 
—we believe in the same Bible. ‘To what faith then, are we to be converted, what 
belief is to be introduced, or what principle is to be inculcated? Is it to be something 
which is noé found in the Bible, or is it some denominational creed, in which we haye 
not as yet been fully indoctrinated? ‘The march of intellect, in its hasty progress over 
our valley, has dropped many hints of new and strange things under the sun, but it 
has never told us of a New England Bible, or of a code of religious principles pro- 
fessedly drawn from that volume, which has not been fully taught in every section 
of the union; and we shall, as in duty bound, be truly grateful for any new light 
which may be afferded us on this very interesting subject. 

What a fine thing it is to have learning! And how sad is our fate, to have grown 
up among the forests and prairies of the West, in ignorance of the occult mysteries 
which are taught among the spinning Jennys, and Sallys, and Pollys, of Lowell! We 
might have vegetated here forever, without being aware that we were degenerating so 
fast, that our race would soon become wholly corrupt, unless a cross should be intro- 
duced from a purer stock. We were not at all conscious of ‘the importance of 
sowing the seeds of virtue’—by an importation of young ladies from Lowell, and 
young men from the Bay State—‘ before vice’—that is to say, our own sons and 
daughters, ‘have taken root among us.” We thought that things were getting along 
pretty comfortably, that the country was improving, its institutions growing, and its 
people becoming enlightened; and we supposed that the good folks who came here 
from the east, were seeking their fortunes in a flourishing land, and bent on identifying 
their destinies with that of a rising community. We gave them credit for their good 
sense, and are still somewhat inclined to believe that most of them had no other views 
than those which they professed, and which al! intelligent and modest persons profess, 
when they remove toa new country. Few of them, we imagine, arrogate to themselves 
any more wisdom or virtue than their neighbors; and those who unfortunately bring 
such notions with them, soon learn that the European doctrines of the degeneracy of 
the human mind in new countries, is rather fallacious, 

Neither were we aware until now, * that uncultivated virtue was cultivated vice?’ 
—or in other words, that an honest ignorant man, was a polished scoundrel. We had 
supposed that ignorance was a misfortune, not a crime; and that an individual might 
be virtuous, honorable, and pious, without cultivation. ‘The march of mind has dis- 
pelled this fallacy; and we now learn from the new ethics, that a man’s moral prin- 
ciple is in the ratio of his intellectua! attainments. He that can read will be tolerably 
honest,—if he can write his name, he will be better still,—and a touch of the classics 
will imbue him with many excellent virtues. 

The concluding sentence of the paragraph which we have quoted, is entitled to our 
grateful respect, on account of its considerate and benevolent spirit, and we hope that 
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the admonition will not be lost upon those to whom it is directed. New England’s 
sons are called upon to go among the desolate population of the West, for the purpose 
of sowing the seeds of virtue in the minds of an ignorant generation. But they are to 
come, ‘not in a mass, to excite an envious feeling’—how kind! how philanthropic! 
to spare us the mortification of witnessing the concentrated brilliancy of a mass of 
cultivated intellect from the glowing east! How generous to guard against the envi- 
ous feeling, which would be awakened by the advent of such a galaxy of cultivated 
virtue! How judicious the plan, which, instead of pouring down the whole splendid 
effulgence of a constellation so redolent of social and religious principle, upon some 
one favored spot, proposes to scatter the genial luminaries, far and wide over the vast 
region of mental depravity and intellectual gloom! They are to mix with us, as 
leaven in the loaf, and quicken the heavy sluggishness of western barbarism, by the 
enlivening influence of eastern intellectuality. 

We confess that we are struck here with an apparent inconsistency, which we do 
not see very well how to reconcile—in consequence, possibly, of our own deficiency of 
that same leaven, which is so highly recommended. New England people have been 
pouring into the valley of the Mississippi, for the last forty years—and if it be true 
that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, how does it happen that the required 
effect has not been already produced? Or is the process of deterioration so rapid, 
in this Beeotian climate, that the social and religious principles of the emigrants from 
that favored region, require to be frequently refreshed by new streams from the native 
fountain? And what security have we that the ‘sons of New England,’ who are to 
be poured, fresh and frothing, into our stagnant community this year, will not need 


themselves a little of the same kind of yeast next year, to bring them into a proper 
state of moral fermentation ? 


We may stop here to point out another curious operation of the march of intellect. 
Throwing off to the South, the states of Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, we 
have in the West, six states, containing two and a half millions of white population. 
The people of those states have subdued the wilderness, have framed constitutions, 
enacted laws, organized civil institutions, introduced the useful arts, and cultivated 
the social principle, in great harmony and with signal success, by the aid of their own 
uncultivated virtues. 'They have now in complete organization the whole complex 
machinery of law and government; and they number among their citizens, gentlemen 
who make, and who expound laws, clergymen, physicians, merchants, artists, and 
farmers, who are as capable as those of other states, and possess as much general intel- 
ligence. Yet a proposition is gravely made to a ‘very numerous, respectable, and 
attentive audience,’ to send out people to introduce social and religious principles, 
and sow the seeds of virtue, in states thus intelligently populated, and successfully 
governed! ‘The proposal was not to commission clergymen to preach the gospel— 
but ‘New England’s sons,’ fo mix with the people, for the purpose of civilizing 
them. Now we do say, that the audience which could have listened attentively to 
such an invitation, must have been better acquainted with the process of making 
shoes, than with the history of their own times and country, or else must have con- 
sisted of the ‘mile of gals,’ who might properly consider the project of mixing as 
leaven With the ruddy sons of the West, worthy of consideration. 

We have great pleasure in stating another fact, which is probably not generally 
known, and will no doubt prove highly consolatory to those benevolent friends of ours, 
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who take so deep an interest in our affairs. The New England states contain a popu- 
lation of nearly two millions, and, according to the table published in the American 
Almanac, there are in their colleges 1758 students. In the western states, containing 
a white population of two and a half millions, there are reported to be 1696 pupils, 
This listwe know to be in some respects defective, and we believe that 200 may 
be safely added, and that the correct number of students in all our western colleges 
is about 1900. On the other hand, the New England colleges contain a large number 
of southern and western pupils, and if one-fourth be struck off on that account, it will 
reduce their number to 1500, and the number of youth who are liberally educated will 
be found to be greater, in proportion to the population, in the western, than in the 
eastern states. And when it is recollected that of those educated there, a large num- 
ber emigrate, and that many of them come to the West, it will be evident that the 
proportion of our population who are graduates, must soon become considerably greater 
than in New England. Again, there are in the eastern states twelve colleges; in the 
western states there are tiwenty—besides five in the western part of Pennsylvania: 
so that the number of colleges is greater here than there, in proportion to the pepulation, 

In ail our large towns there are good schools, in which students may be prepared 
for college. ‘There are also numerous schools, and those of a high order, in which 
young ladies are taught every thing that is necessary, anda great deal more. We 
venture to say that in many parts of the West, but especially throughout the state of 
Kentucky, the female mind is as highly cultivated, and as elegantly refined, as in any 
part of the United States. And when we recollect the powerful influence of our 
lovely companions, over the rugged nature of man, we are cheered with the hope, that 
from this source alone, an immense impetus will be given to the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the west; that under their propitious guidance, the cultivated virtues of New 
England, will be substituted for our own uncultivated vices, and that we shall all 
become as smart, and as honest, as if we had been born and bred down East. 

It is our duty, before we close this article, to disclaim any merit or demerit in respect 
toit. ‘The discovery of the great disparity in point of virtue and intellect, between 
the people of the two different sections of the country, is not ours. Je hold to the 
doctrine of equality-—and believing that there is no very marked difference as to intel- 
lect or intelligence, between any of the different parts of the United States, and that 
our political rights are certainly the same, we think that those who emigrate to this 
land from any other, should be welcomed with kindness as friends and fellow-citizens, 
and receive respect in proportion to their deserts. We have thought it a duty, to 
avoid the discussion of sectional distinctions, and to discourage rather than promote, 
sectional feeling. But when, from high authority, we find the opinion expressed, that 
our country must be civilized in the manner in which the same result is proposed to be 
produced ir Africa—by the introduction of a race superior to ourselves in culture, and 


in the possession of a more elevated moral code, we think that the novelty of the enter- 


prise, and the importance of its bearing upon ourselves, demand that we should give it 
publicity. It should be examined—and if it be true that the human race deteriorates, 
as is the casé with some vegetables, by being cultivated too long on one spot—or if the 
reverse be the correct explanation, that the deterioration is Caused by planting people 
upon a new soil, we ought to know it. Because, if we should continue to dwindle at 
the rate we have been going on for the last half century, in wealth, education, num- 
bers, and improvements, we shall dry up at last, until (like Paulding’s Kentuckian) 
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nothing will be left but a grease-spot. Besides, it can hardly be expected that our 
refined neighbors in the older states will tamely look on, while a semibarbarous race 
shall occupy this fertile and noble country. No, indeed—if we do not take to our 
primers and spelling books, pretty soon, and study hard, and keep up with the march of 
mind, we shall have to be served like the Cherokees, and be sent away to some new 
land, where we can enjoy the luxury of ignorance, and be out of the way of those who 
desire to improve the land, and who have no other object in banishing themselves into 
this wilderness, but that of pure philanthropy. 


Texas. Observations, Historical, Geographical, and Descriptive. Ina series of 
Letters, written during a Visit to Austin’s Colony, with a view to a permanent set- 
tlement in that Country, in the Autumn of 1831. By Mrs. Mary Austin Hot- 
Ley, &c. Baltimore: Armstrong and Plaskitt, 1833, 


In one respect we are the most highly favored people in the world. In whatever 
part of the wide west our lot may be cast, we are not only well convinced of the super- 
lative excellence of the country we inhabit, but there is always some still more inviting 
region, holding out its allurements, and to which we may remove whenever it shall suit 
our taste or interest tomake a change. Wherever the traveler may chance to rest in 
this great valley, he finds a prolific country, and a satisfied people.. There is scarcely 
a spot which does not present its peculiar advantages. From the Allegheny moun- 
tains, to the sand plains of the west, and from the lakes to the gulf of Mexico, there 
is scarcely a tract of country of any considerable extent, in which the soil does not 
yield to the laborer an ample reward for his toil, while the diversities of climate, the 
facilities of navigation, and the varieties of mineral, give distinctive advantages to 
different points, which raise them in the estimation of theirrespective inhabitants above 
all others. Itis hardly possible to touch ata place, which the residents do not claim 
to be the place, where happiness may be best enjoyed, or wealth most easily acquired. 
Weare in this respect, a satisfied people. There are those among us, who abuse the 
times, or the government, or the bank, but none who quarrel with the country. As 
*he ancients had a long muster-roll of duties, good and evil, from which every man 

ight select according to his taste, so every individual among us has, if not a house- 

hold god, a family devil, upon whose shoulders he packs all the grievances, real or 
imaginary, which afflicts the land. But no man has ought to say against the land 
itself—for it is a good land—a land teeming with milk and honey, and blessed with 
unrivalled prosperity, in spite of the bank, and the great magician, and all other evil 
influences which are supposed to be feeding on its vitals, and crushing its growth. 

Ours, therefore, is not the patriotism that induces the Scot to love the bleak hills, on 
which, according to Dr. Johnson, a tree is a natural curiosity, nor that which binds the 
Swiss to his native rocks—but the rational love of those who know when they are 
well off. We can give reasons for the faith that we have in our countey. Wecan 
point to our rich lands, and long rivers—to our mines of coal, lead, and iron—to our 
abundant harvests, our numerous manufactories, and our widely extended forests. 
There was perhaps more wit than truth, in the story related of the western preacher, 
who in describing a better world, is said to have declared that it was ‘a fair Kentucky 
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of a place ;*—but the spirit which would have suggested such a comparison, may be 
found in every part of the West. Not only in Kentucky, but in Alabama, in Ohio, in 
Illinois, and in all the other states, the people believe their own region to be the garden 
of the West, which is the garden of the world. And we are far from condemning 
this spirit; it is an honest spirit, and is founded in just principles; for althongh the 
various sections of our country cannot each be best, all are good, and each has advan- 
tages which its inhabitants appreciate above those of other places. ‘The people of 
Pittsburgh congratulate themselves on being at the head of navigation, and those of 
New Orleans, on being at its foot—while those of St. Louis, Louisville, and Cincia- 
nati, respectively, would not exchange with either of them, or with eachother. One 
part of the country has rich soil, another navigable waters, and athird minerals; one 
place is suited for wheat, another for corn, and a third for cotton; here they raise cat- 
tle, and there tobacco; every man can choose for himself, and every man thinks his 
own choice best. Now this is what we call comfortable; and we think it something 
worth being proud of, that our country is all so good, that every man supposes he has 
got the best part of it. 

But we come now toa seeming paradox, which the critical reader may imagine he 
has detected in the beginning of this article. We are proud of the West, particularly 
proud of our own state, and superlatively proud of that spot in the state, which we 
inhabit—yet there is always some one other place, which is even more desirable than 
ourown. A Kentucky farmer will not admit, as an abstract proposition, that there is 
any better country than Kentucky—yet, in the next breath, he will tell you that he is 
going to Illinois. An Ohio man will demonstrate to-day, from the unexaimpled 
rapidity with which his state, and especially his own county, has become populated, 
that his lot has been cast in the pleasantest of all pleasant places—and to-morrow, he 
will sell out, and go to Indiana. This propensity for emigration, may be in some 
degree explained, by a fact to which we have alluded: that different parts of the 
country possess advantages differing in kind, rather than in degree, and that men 
change situations, not because their own are inferior, but because others would suit 
them better. ‘The diversities of taste and judgment are such, that one man may 
imagine that to be an advantage, which another would consider as a defect, or view 
with indifference. ‘Two persons may exchange farms, as they exchange horses, and 
each suppose that he las made the best bargain, which is true, if both remain pleased— 
bet it cannot be true, if the intrinsic value of the property bartered be alone considered, 

But there is, besides this, an adventurous and enterprising spirit in a portion of our 
population—an inborn propensity for roaming to newer lands, which is interwoven 
with every fibre of their natures, and induces them to change their habitations on the 
slightest cause. Many have inherited from their fathers, a love for the wilderness, 
where the soil is fresh, the game abundant, and the tangled forest, or the untrodden 
plains, afford a wide range for their numerous herds, They have a taste which is 
almost poetical, if it be not really so. 

¢ Hath not old custom nade this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril, than the envious court? 


Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season’s difference.’ 


From these various causes, we see the business of emigration going forward, not 
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only with unexampled rapidity, but with a steady action, which continues from year 
to year; and while every part of the West is increasing in population, some favorite 
portions are receiving vast accessions. One current is pouring in upon Michigan its 
crowds from New England and New York—another is filling Alabama with planters 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. A stream of New Englanders is 
entering [linois from the North, and another from the South brings its thousands of 
emigrants from ‘Tennessee and Kentucky. Indiana and Missouri are receiving their 
portions of this great flood, which, like the inundations of the Mississippi, deposits 
some of its particles upon every Jand over which it flows; while a kind of under cur- 


rent, a sort of supplementary emigration, is carrying off from all the western states, 
crowds of people, who are destined for Arkansas, and for the boundless regions lying 
along the whole western frontiers. 

Wherever the traveler chances to wander over the wide West, he encounters the 
stragglers of this army, moving towards the setting sun. ¢ The cry is still, they 


come.’ Along the whole chain of the Allegheny ridge, they may be seen crossing 
into our valley, by every pass which nature or art has rendered practicable—they are 
thrown in shoals upon all the shores of the northern lakes—they ascend in steamboats 
from New Orleans—and whenever the art of flying slrail be discovered, which in the 
natural order of things must be soon, they will be wafted by every eastern wind, and 
darken the air like flights of pigeons. And let themcome, ‘There is room enough 
for all, and they can never eat us out of house and home. The universal Yankee 
nation might be conveniently settled upon the plains of Illinois, and all the free whites 
that can be spared from the South, would find elbow room in Missouri, 

But what has all this to do with Texas? It has a great deal to do with it—we are 
coming to that presently. We like to do things in our own way. We have already 
suggested that although every part of the western country is good, and some of it sur- 
passingly excellent, a large portion of our people are continually looking abroad for a 
better land. Asa person of sanguine temperament is ever feasting in imagination 
upon some anticipated pleasure which is superior to all the joys that we are in pos- 
session of—so we have still some eden in prospect, which is more desirable than the 
prolific fields around us. ‘The whole land is on the qui vive—wice awake, and 
watching for intelligence from some newly discovered el dorado, which would be a 
good place to moye to, Sometimes one place is cried up, and sometimes another—. 
and then they rush for it. One year it is Alabama, another, it’s Jackson’s purchase, 
and then, it is the Sangamon country; and no sooner Goes rumor thus invest a famed 
region with imaginary charms, than hundreds of farmers mount their horses and ride 
off to explore it, and hundreds of others, who are too impatient to look before they 
leap, gear up their teams, and move away to the land of promise. 

The deligitful season at which we are writing, brings these scenes forcibly to our recol- 
lection. ‘I'he weather is dry, the sky serene, and the atmosphere mild; the roads are 
dry and smooth; the corn is ripe, the cattle and hogs fat, and the land teeming with 
abundance. Itis the season in which the emigrant may travel with the greatest 
facility and cheapness. We have seen them at this time of the year strung along the 
roads of Illinois, in such numbers, that there seemed to be no end to the long caval- 
cade. Here is a little train of wagons, loaded with furniture and farming tools—the 
owner, a stout, sun-burnt man, walks before—the wife and children are stowed among 
the baggage—the tall girls, and the great muscular boys, each of the latter with a rifle 
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on his shoulder, are strolling in the rear. ‘They are from Tennessee. At night they 
halt by a spring, or on the bank of a stream, a great fire is kindled, the beds and 
pallets are spread upon the ground, and after a hearty supper, the whole party repose 
comfortably in the open air. ‘There is another party, from the same state; they are 
more wealthy, the men ride on horseback, the females are in carriages or on horses, 
and there is a train of negroes—they are going to Missouri. Here is a family from 
Kentucky—they are very much like those that have just passed, except that they are 
better *fixed’—they carry more household goods, and are a grade further advanced in 
their notions of comfort. All these that we have described are reputable farmers, who 
will enrich themselves, and do credit to the state. ‘There is a band of a different 
character. Several families are together——not because misery loves company—for 
wretched as they seem they are as happy as others. ‘They are all on foot, except a 
decrepid matron who is mounted on a lean poney, with a child in her lap, and a half 
naked, wicked boy behind. ‘Their ‘plunder’ is carried in an ox-cart. They carry 
axes, guns, and knives, and are a half-clad, hungry, ferocious looking set, who, in 
Europe, if not taken up for robbers or gypsies, would be arrested for the crime of 
poverty. Yet except their poverty, and the indolence which produced it, there is no 
harm in them. Among them is a widow and nine children, all barefooted and bare 
headed—she lost ‘her man’ lately, and finding it hard to get along m the world, is 
going to trya new country. These are from North Carolina. A little covored wagon 
is seen—a creaking, crazy affair, almost worn out, drawn by one horse, whose last 
debt to nature seems to be nearly due. Within are seated a young man and woman; 
they are man and wife, and are as like each other as two peas—they have had the 
ague regularly every year, and are as sallow as a dried corstalk. ‘They have no 
property along, nor any baggage—nothing but the horse, the wagon, and their two 
selves; and they seem to have reached that part of the journey of life which the jus- 
tice of the peace who married them alluded to when he said * for better for worse.’ 
They meet a gentleman who happens to be a lawyer in his circuit—the man hails 
him, and stops his lean poney, who straightway pokes down his head and falls to 
cropping the tall grass. ‘Stranger, can you tell me of a good place to settle?” 

* Oh yes, it is all good here, you can’t go amiss.’ 

‘I want to find a good piece of land, that belongs to congress.’ 

‘Then you have come to the right place, for the government owns nearly the land 
that you see unimproved.’ 

‘Well, I reckon, stranger, it would be no harm to settle down a’most any where, 
and build a cabin”? 

¢ None in the world—where did you come from ?” 

¢ From North Carolina.’ 

¢ How long have you been coming ?? 

‘ Three weeks.’ 

* Where did you intend to go, wheif you started ?” 

* Nowhere, in pertick’lar. Meand my wife thought we’d hunt a place to settle. 
We've no money, nor no plunder—nothen but jist ourselves and this nag—and we 
thought we'd try our luck in a new country.’ 

¢ You are right,’ said the lawyer, ‘ go ahead, you are just the man fora new country. 
Take possession of the first good tract that you find vacant, and fall to work.’ 

Sometimes a dozen or twenty of these companies, collect in the evening at the same 
camping ground. They kindle their separate fires, and circle round them. Whole 
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acres are covered with beds, tents, wagons, horses, and cattle. The men mix together, 
the women interchange civilities, and the whole scene is one of lively and pictu- 
resque interest. While the weather is open, there are few hardships to encounter in 
such a journey—but occasionally it rains. ‘The sun sets behind a cloud, the wind 
changes, and cold, driving showers, pelt the defenceless travelers. ‘They cannot travel 
in such a storm. Some craw! in their carriages and wagons—some make shelters 
by suspending sheets and coverlids upon poles—and some fare no better than the 
domestic animals who turn their backs to the wind, droop their heads, and stand ig 
patient submission, while the rain is dripping from their shivering sides, 

In the meanwhile, all the taverns and houses of entertainment are crowded with 
strangers of another class—gentlemen traveling on horseback; families who are not 
accustomed to ‘camping out,—merchants, lawyers, and weaithy farmers,—all float. 
ing along in the great stream of emigration. They are mostly frcm the South and 
West. But where is Jonathan, all this while? He is on the way—no mistake about 
him—wherever there is money to be made by hard labor, Jonathan will find out the 
But he has no notion of ‘camping out,’ and traveling by land is expensive to 


place. 
He counted the cost, before he came forth: to this warfare, 


those who stop at taverns. 
He traced the various routes upon the map, read all the books touching the subject 
that he could borrow, and wrote to divers posimasters in the West, with whom he 
could correspond without the expense of postage. He even strained a point, and paid 
the postage on a few letters of inquiry. We could show some that afford admirable 
specimens of Jonathan’s inquisitive nature, and prudent foresight~one in particular 
which contained, if we remember right, seventy-six distinct queries, the answers to 
which would have filled a volume as large as a dictionary. Jonathan, therefore, not 
only knows where he is going, but has ascertained the cheapest route, and the most 
eligible conveyance. He is floating quietly along the lake, or patiently meandering 
the Ohio. ‘To look at him, you would not suppose him worth a cent—nor does he care 
what you think about the matter—he has Nicholas Biddle’s passport in his pocket, 
and knows that no man can stop him. He has sold out all that he had, and put the 
whole concern into his purse. Ele might ride in a coach and four if he chose, but has 
taken a deck passage ina steamboat. He isa small, active, grave man—and most 
probably hath been a deacon. ‘That decent, neat old lady in spectacles, is his wife, 
and a worthy lady she is. But she is terribly scared. With what earnestness she 
begs the captain not to go too fast, nor to let the boiler explode-—and with what in- 
terest she inquires about snags, alligators, fevers, wolves, and Indians! Poor lady, 
she will never become morally acclimated, and never like the West a whit better than 
she does now; she is too old to degenerate, and too good to get better. There is more 
hope of those rosy girls, with plain, close bonnets, and large traveling baskets in their 
laps. ‘They have come to the West to do good—and they will succeed—they will 
teach schoo] for six months, which is a very good thing, and then they will get married, 
which is better—for them. ‘Those slim young men, ‘so melancholy and gentleman- 
like,’ are going to be lawyers and doctors. ‘They are graduates, and their conversa- 
tion is of the moral depravity of ignorance, and the intellectual destitution of the 
West. They are going to supply some of the waste places. The difference between 
them and the worthy deacon aforesaid, is that he is diligently trying to learn, while 
they are as zealously attempting to teach. The contrast is that between youth and 


age, between the young scholar and the old farmer. 
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Thus they are filling up the West from abroad, and thus they are moving, and cir- 
culating, and changing places within the West. But our broad valley is not wide 
enough for the operation of this enterprising spirit, and there are Alexanders among us, 
who having overrun every known field of ambition, are sighing for new worlds to con- 
quer. ‘The thousands of square miles that lie yet unbroken by the plough, the league 
after league of forest which remains unviolated by the ax of the backwoodsman, are 
insufficient. Our steamboats have ascended the Mississippi to the falls of St. An- 
thony ; they have traced the meanders of the Missouri to a still more distant region ; 
our traders pass annually over vast deserts to Santa Fe, and the adventurous trapper 
has sought the haunts of the beaver beyond the Rocky mountains; and yet the Just for 
newer lands, and for novel scenes of commercial enterprise is undiminished. The 
limits of the United States have been found too narrow to afford scope for the genius 
of her sons, and a hardy few have penetrated into the territory of our southern 
neighbor. 

The settlement in ‘Texas, which forms the subject of Mrs. Holley’s entertaining 
little book, was projected in 1819, by Mr. Moses Austin, of Missouri. ‘This gentle- 
man was a native of Connecticat, who married at an early age in Philadelphia, and 
then removed to Virginia, where he engaged in the mining and smelting of lead. Not 
succeeding in this business, to the extent of his wishes, he visited Upper Louisiana in 
1797, and procured a grant of one league square, of land, from the Spanish govern- 
ment of that country, including some of the lead mines, which are situated in the 
southern part of the present state of Missouri. He was an enterprising, ardent, and 
generous man, and in consequence of his too great liberality, was again unsuccessful. 
But undaunted by former failures, he determined to push his fortunes on a new scene, 
and the bold experiment of a colony in Texas suggested itself. After much negotia- 
tion, partly with the Spanish minister at Washington, and partly with the Colonial 


government of New Spain, authority was granted to Mr. Austin to introduce three 
hundred families into Texas, on terms that were satisfactory to both parties. Before 
any thing more was done, Mr. Austin died, of a disease contracted in consequence of 


the fatigue and exposure which had attended his journey into ‘Texas. But in obedience 
to his request, his son, Col. Stephen F. Austin, prosecuted the enterprise, and in 
December, 1821, led a small band of emigrants into that country. ‘They of course 
suffered many privations; it would have been a novel circumstance in the history of 
colonization if they had not. Some of their provisions were wrecked upon the coast, 
some destroyed by the Indians; the Carancuhuas and other tribes were hostile; and 
the government afforded no protection. Col. Austin, however, proved himself admi- 
rably well qualified for the charge he had undertaken. He was firm and prudent— 
unshaken in spirit, and indefatigable in his exertions. His people endured the suf- 
ferings to which they were exposed, with patience, and the colony slowly grew in 
numbers and in importance. Its existence soon became known abroad, and excited 
great attention in the western states. ‘The news flew rapidly over the land, ana 
thousands were ready to embark in an undertaking so congenial to the temper of our 
people. The country was represented to be rich, the climate delightful, and the land 
so abundant that it was granted freely, without money and without price, to all who 
came. Many gentlemen, and among them some of the most intelligent citizens of the 
West, visited Col. Austin’s settlement, for the purpose of ascertaining the facts in 
relation to it. ‘They generally returned pleased with the country. ‘They found « 
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highly productive aud beautiful region, with a delightful climate, lying near the sea- 
coast, and admirably situated for commerce. ‘They were satisfied with the induce- 
ments held out by the proprietor. A league square of land, or 4428 acres, English 
measure, was offered to each family, or one-fourth of that quantity to single men. 
But the unsettled state of the country presented insuperable objections. Under any 
circumstances, the idea of expatriation would have been unpleasant. A prudent man 
would reflect seriously, and hesitate long, before he would resign the substantial rights 
of an American citizen—the privilege of voting, the trial by jury, the protection of 
known and fixed laws, the principle of religious toleration. Under no other govern- 
ment could they expect to enjoy these rights to the same extent, and in the same 
practical security; and still less, could they look for the protection and freedom to 
which they were accustomed, in a country where there was nogovernment. Mexico 
was still in a state of revolution. Nothing was eettled. Parties were fiercely con- 
tending for the ascendancy, power was passing from hand to hand, and even the form 
of the government fluctuating. ‘There was no security for life or property, and few 
were willing to risk all that was dear, for the uncertain, though certainly alluring 
advantages, contingent on the ultimate success of thegolony. 

Col. Austin, however, persevered, and not only kept alive the confidence of the 
people who had followed him, but was singularly successful in maintaining bis own 
standing with the government, under all itschanges. So unshaken was his integrity, 
or so great his adroitness, or such the combination of these qualities, that while fac- 
tions were tearing each other down, and men were wading to power through seas of 
blood, the sagacious American enjoyed the respect and protection of the various 
chiefs, who in rapid succession grasped the reins of government. Although many 
embarrassments surrounded the colony at first, and its existence was more than once 
threatened, within the first five years after its settlement, its prospects became brighter 
at the close of that period, and since then, according to Mrs. Holley, ‘ the affairs of 
the colony have flowed onward, with a silent, but rapid and uninterrupted prosperity.’ 

We have said that Col. Austin’s project excited much attention in the western 
county. The intelligence of a newer and more southern country, has never failed 
to awaken the spirit of enterprise among our people. ‘The products of the South are 
so much more valuable than those of the North, and the advantages presented by a 
combination of rich soil and genial climate so great, that it is not to be wondered at if our 
farmers should readily exchange the culture of wheat and corn, for that of cotton and 
sugar. But in addition to the clouded state of the political atmosphere in Texas, 
reports were circulated to its disadvantage in another respect. Its position in respect 
to the United States, induced a belief that it would become the resort of fugitives from 
Justice, and that many would be tempted to say, in a different sense from that intended 
by the poet, 

‘ Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ?? 

Rumor soon confirmed this impression. Whenever a felon escaped from the grasp of 
the law, or a debtor removed himself beyond the reach of his creditors, it was said that 
he had gone to Texas; and Col, Austin was supposed to be surrounded by a company 
similar to that which followed David to the cave of Abdullam—‘ And every one that 
was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him, and he became a captain over them.’ We remembe: 
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distinctly that such rumors were not only current, but very generally believed; and we 
are happy to have it in our power to quote the evidence of Mis. Holley, in the refuta- 
sion of that which was doubtless an exaggeration, if not a gratuitous slander. She 
says of the colony: 

‘Jt now numbers upwards of six thousand inhabitants, and the influx of emigrants 
is greater than ever. ‘These people I am assured, are, as a body, of the most indus- 
trious and worthy character; for the greatest precaution has been used from the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, to exclude the idle and the vicious. ‘This judicious 
policy has been pursued throughout, from a conviction that the success of the under- 
taking, must depend upon the good character of the population. A report, counter to 
this statement, has more than once found its way to the public ear, and been circula- 
ted in the newspapers, but it isa fabrication and a slander.’ pp. 107. 

‘Several fugitives, who found their way into the colony in 1823-4, he expelled, 
under the severest threats of corpora] punishment if they returned, and in one instance 
he inflicted it. As regards the general morality, and hospitality of the inhabitants, 
and the commission of crimes, the settlement, it is intended, will bear a favorable 
comparison with any county in the United States.’ p. 108, 

The author furnishes the following information in regard to the productions of that 
country. 

* The natural productions of Texas are, in general, the same with those of Louisiana 
and Florida. The indigenous indigo of Texas, is considered, by those who have 
tried it, to be greatly superior to the plant which is cultivated in the United States. 
It is manufactured in families, for domestic use, and is preferred to the imported 
indigo.” 

‘The productions which may be considered as naturally adapted to the soil of 
Texas, and which may be made profitable by cultivation, are short and long staple 
cotton, sugar, indigo, tobacco, olives, grapes, rice, wheat, Indian corn, rye, oats, barley, 
flax, hemp, sweet and Irish potatoes. The extensive natural pastures found in the 
prairies, furnish peculiar facilities for rearing horses, black cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
goats. Butter and cheese may be made in very great quantities and of superior quality. 
The honey-bee seeins to have found a favorite haunt in Texas.’ p. 135. 

We learn further from this book, that, ‘the water, generally speaking, is good in 
all parts of Texas’—‘ materials for building are abundant’—‘ specie is the only current 
money of the country.’ 

But it is not our intention to plunder Mrs. Holley’s book for the entertainment of our 
readers, but only to give the orange a gentle squeeze, that they may judge of its flavor, 
It is the production of a highly accomplished lady, who has resided for many years in 
the West, and whose pen has more than once been engaged in enriching our periodical 
literature. Her style is pure and sprightly, and her descriptions vigorous and concise. 
The country described is one of great interest to the United States, and especially to 
the people of this valley—as it lies in a position in relation to a large portion of our 
territory, which must render it a valuable ally, or a troublesome neighbor. With six 
thousand industrious inhabitants now, it must soon grow into an important state, whose 
people will speak our language, whose products will. be thrown into our markets, and 
whose traffic will afford an extensive circulation to the manufactures, and staples, of 
our more northern region. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
For the Month of Ocroser, 1834; taken at the Woodward High School, 










































































Cincinnati. By Josern Ray, M. D. 
gg Ha| Thermometer. \Barometer.| Course Chart) \Chartr 
eh% | mean | Wind.| of |Rain}Weath| Miscellany. 
2&6 — |min.|max.|m.tem.|height in’s. f Rekows! Wind. er. 
“1; 63.0;78.0, 73.1 | 29.036 | sw-sw |hi.wd. | 0-11l\cloudy.|clouds very low. 
@ 2) 52.0/72.0| 64.3 29.206 | sw-sw |str.wd. clear. 
3} 48.0}76.0| 64.1 29.270 | sw—-sw jlt.wd. | 0.3l|vari. jrain at 34 p. m. 
4) 61.0/70.0, 64.6 | 29.190 | w—w |str.wd.| 0.07|vari. [rainy morning. 
5| 37.0|59.0| 50.3 | 29.510 | w-w  jstr.bre. clear. 
6| 37.0\69.0| 56.8 | 29.470 | s-se |it.wd. /0.48}fair. frain at night. 
7| 54.5|63.0} 60.1 29.396 | se-se |lt.wd. } 0.17|cloudy.}wet morning. 
8) 61.0,74.0} 68.0 | 29.373 | s-s !it.wd.) 1.37j|cloudy.jrain at night, 
@ 9) 55.0/63.0) 57.4 | 29.336 | w-nw |iwd. | 0.07|vari. |clear at evening, 
10} 28.0/59.0} 49.0 | 29.563 | x-n_ |It.bre. fair. 
11| 39.0|68.0| 55.6 | 29.516 | s-se [calm. clear. |foggy morning. 
12) 48.0}68.0) 62.1 29.446 | sw-sw |str.bre. vari. 
13} 45.0|55.0| 48.1 29.473 | wn-Nnw |str.bre. clear. 
14} 35.0/54.0) 47.0 29.351 | se-se |{str.bre. cloudy. 
15! 34.2165.0; 52.0 29.390 | sc-se [It.bre. clear. [smoky. 
16| 47.0|78.0| 66.9 29.476 | sw—sw jst.wd. fair. indian summer. 
© 17} 55.0)77.0) 69.3 29.466 | sw—sw jhi.wd. vari. E 
18| 47.0/69.0| 59.8 29.016 s-w |hi.wd. | 1.17|cloudy,\very high wd. nt. 
19) 28.5)38.0] 35.0 l 29.270 | w—-w jlt.wd. fair. |flying clouds, 
20} 22.0}46.0} 36.8 , 29.440 | w-—sw [It.bre. clear. 
21/ 26.5/66.0) 519 | 29.413 | s-: {calm. fair, hazy. 
92) 53.5/67.0, 58.2 | 29.421 | w—nw |it.wd. fair, 
23) 44.0/59.0) 52.8 | 29.496 | se-nw |It.bre. cloudy.|very smoky, 
24) 31.0)67.0| 53.0 | 29.551 | e-e |It-bre. | 0.56)fair, |smoke gone. 
@ 25) 47.0/62.0) 55.9 | 29.206 | se-se jlt.wd. | 1.71)/cloudy.}rain day and nt. 
26 51.5157.0) 52.3! 29.169 | w—w /hi.wd. vari. 
31.0|56.3| 46.7 29.343 | w—w |it.wd. fair. 
38 32.0|57.0} 49,1 29.366 | sE—Nw |It.bre. fair. 
29) 37.0|57.0 50. 0 29.463 | NE-NE |It.bre. vari. 
30} 40.0;64.0; 52.4 29.431 | Ne-NE |It.bre. fair. |very clear nights. 
31) 38.0/70.0) 55.6 29.461 | NE-NE |It.bre. clear. 























Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) 


Maximum height of thermometer, 
Minimum height of ncigesiog nia 


Range of thermometer, 


Mean height of barometer, (English inches) 


Maximum height of barometer, 
Minimum height of peers. 


Range of barometer, 


Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches) 
Direction of Wind: N.1 day--NE. 3 days--E. 1 


days—SW. 64 days—W. 7 


days—N W. 3 days. 


55° 43 
78° 
999 

56° 
29.3779 


day—-SE. 6 days—-S. 34 


Weather: Clear and fair days, 17—variable, 7 days—-cloudy, 7 days. 
Indian summer, unusually pleasant. 
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